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LECTURES ON THE LORD'S PRAYER 



I. 

By the IIev. F. EDWARDS, B.A., Hablov, Essex. 



" After this manner therefore pray ye: Our Father which art in Heaven." 
-Matt. vL 9. 



The question respecting forms of prayer in our private devotion, 
and perhaps that also respecting the use of liturgies in our public 
services, is one which no close and complete exposition of Scripture 
can possibly leave unnoticed. The circumstances which have led 
to the supply of these aids to devotion in the Modern Church, existed 
under the Old Dispensation as well. Jewish historians tell us that 
the heads of the different schools into which they were divided 
prepared definite forms of prayer for the use of their disciples. 
From the direct statement made to our Lord respecting the custom 
of John the Baptist, it also appears that he performed a similar 
service on behalf of his followers. But, at the establishment of 
Christianity, it might have been presumed that these forms — ^indi- 
cations of weakness and feebleness as they were — would be entirely 
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dispensed with ; we might say, with Neander, that " it was more 
natural that the religious life of our Lord's disciples should be 
developed from within, than that it should receive its starting-point 
from without." And, indeed, the relationship into which Christianity 
was designed to introduce us with God, is such as to beget that 
confidence which would warrant the communication of our entire 
wants and feelings to God. Under such circumstances, it might 
have been presumed that all forms of prayer would be rejected, as 
being too stiff, and formal, and restrained, for the use of those who 
could plead with God as children, on whom the Spirit of adoption 
had been poured out. And that we are right in such conjectures, 
may, I think, be argued irom the fact, that it was not until his 
disciples, actuated by a sense of want, expressed their desire for a 
form of prayer,* that our Lord furnished them with one. It is per- 
fectly true that, in his Sermon upon the Mount, he might teach 
them what he meant by the babbling and much speaking of the 
heathen ; he gave them a pattern for their prayers, saying, — " After 
this manner therefore pray ye." But the «pattern did not merge 
into the form until the disciples said, '* Lord, teach us to pray as 
John also taught his disciples ;" and then our Lord said, '* When ye 
pray, say ye" From which we must not fail to observe, that the 
same prayer which furnishes the model according to which the 
Christian's prayers should be fashioned, may be made the form into 
which they may be cast : so that in this prayer we have at once the 
model and the form of ours. 

The knowledge of human wants and requirements which this 
prayer evidences is surprising and comprehensive. It came from 
the lips of the only One who, knowing what was in man, knew what 
things we had need of. It would be scarcely possible for us to 
conceive a more comprehensive prayer than this, and, indeed, it is 
not possible for us to realize any want, or to express any desire, 
the expression of which is not already here. We may shape our 
prayers differently, we may cast them into a different form, but if 
the prayer be the result of the intercession within us of that Spirit 
which Jesus gave, our prayer must, in effect, be one with this ; so 
that, in the contemplation of tbis prayer, a double end may be 
attained. The prayer, though of course primarily to be regarded as 
the expression of desires already realized, may have the secondary 
advantage of teaching us the condition in which we are, and thus 
of opening our minds to the things we most deeply require ; and 
thijs, however multiplied the occasions may become on which we 
make use of this prayer, its reception will never become tautological, 
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because its words will always have an ever increasingly comprehen- 
sive meaning. 

You will observe that the prayer, besides the address to God with 
which it commences, and the ascription of praise with which it closes, 
contains seven separate petitions — three of which have reference to 
God in his relation to us, and the remaining four to ourselves in our 
relation to God. We shall, I believe, find abundant material iot 
reflection at the present time in this opening part. Let me then ask 
you to consider the manner in which our Saviour teaches his disciples 
to address God in prayer, ** After this manner therefore pray ye : 
Our Father which art in heaven"! From which the following truths 
may be gathered. 

I. In prayer, we address One who sustains the relation- 
ship OF Father to us. 

The view of God with which the mind is impressed at the 
commencement of prayer, imparts its character to the whole petition 
which follows. The degree of reverence, or of confidence, or of 
freedom, which will characterize the prayer, may be regarded as 
decided as soon as the invocation has been uttered. The invocation 
will contain, wrapped up in it, the elements of the prayer which is 
to come. 

I regard this as worthy of note, in connection with the teachings 
of Jesus upon prayer. On all occasions, one alone excepted, when 
our Saviour is represented by the Evangelists as praying to God, he 
does it not to him as God, or as Creator, or as Lord, or as Sovereign 
simply, but as one who, because he is all this, is therefore Father. 
And, I believe, there is no limitation necessary to the statement, 
that he always tells his disciples to pray to God as to their Father. 
We may take the following as specimens of his teachings upon this 
point. *' When ye pray, enter into your closet, and pray to your 
Father who seeth in secret." " Be ye not like unto the heathen.... 
for your Father knoweth what things ye have need of before ye ask 
him." " Whatsoever ye ask the Father believing, ye shall receive." 
** I say not I will pray the Father for you, for the Father himself 
loveth you." . And now in our text : ** After this manner therefore 
pray ye : Our Father which art in heaven." 

And remember, that we are not to address God as Father, simply 
in the technical and theological sense, in which those who believe 
in Christ are spoken of as being adopted. God is the universal 
Father ; and every one, whether reclaimed from sin or not, may 
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call him by this tender name. But have not our multiplied offences 
and transgressions altered him ? Nay, he is in one mind. Though 
we have violated our relationship to him, his relationship to us 
remains unchanged. His purposes towards us are still merciful — 
such, indeed, as a father might be supposed to cherish towards his 
children. But does not this put us in a wrong position in respect of 
God ? You say, '* Begin with telling men that God is their Creator 
and Ijawgiver, and that ultimately he will be their Judge, and when 
you have humbled them sufficiently, and iilled their minds with 
reverence and fear, then pass on to tell them that God is their 
Father." Oh, my friends, the foolishness of God is wiser than men ! 
Men do not need this preparation for the gospel : Christ is wiser 
than we are. He says, '* Father," at once. That includes it all. 
Tell them that at once ; and if that does not win their heart, no- 
thing else can. This includes everything else ; and whilst this is 
our strongest plea with God, it necessitates the highest acknow- 
ledgment of God, and the completest submission of our hearts 
and lives to him. Our Father ! In prayer, then, we go to 
him from whom we originated. There are sparks of divinity 
about us all. If it were not for this, the heavenliness of our 
origin — being solely of the earth, we should be earthly and worldly; 
it is true we are earthly and worldly enough as it is ; but we 
should be more so, were we not the children of God. On this ground, 
we can account for the good which it is useless to deny that we 
possess. Our Father ! then we may be sure that the good which is 
in us will be well pleasing to him. We may be anxious to find out 
one another's faults : not so God. Just as a father loves to mark 
the good qualities of his child ; so God will be pleased to trace in 
us the surviving features of that image in which we were created. 
Our Father ! then the evil which adheres to us will excite his pity, 
and love, and compassion ; because he is our Father, he will 
strengthen the good which is in us, and remove our weakness, so 
that we may be able to combat successfully with our evil. 

But how much more expressive is this name,'* Father," to those 
who have the Spirit of adoption I And this privilege may be possessed 
by us all. 

II. In pbayer, we direct oub thoughts to One who is 

ABOVE US. 

9 

We are to address God not only as our Father, but as our Father 
in heaven — or in the heavens. The Scriptures represent heaven 
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as the throne of God. With equal truth, we might say that the 
throne of God is heaven. We are told that God's dwelling-place 
is in heaven. It is the fact that God dwells there, however, which 
makes it heaven. There is something truly beautiful in the idea 
which prevails of local heavens which are above us. It is well that 
we should think of God as poets have always described him, as 
dwelling ''above the mbts and strifes and clouds and turmoils of 
this lower world." But all this is speculative ; and as^the Scriptures 
give us no certain information upon this point, we cannot say that it 
is necessarily true. It is scriptural, however, to say that we address 
God, whose presence constitutes heaven. If he be far from us, and 
we are far from him, we are also far from heaven. If he is near to 
us, and we near to him, then we are also near to heaven. If he is 
dwelling in us, and we are dwelling in him — then heaven also is in 
us and we are in heaven. And thus the measure of our distance 
from or nearness to God is the measure of our distance from or 
nearness to heaven. And thus in drawing near to our Father 
in prayer, we are surrounding ourselves with the atmosphere of 
heaven. 

Now see how beautifully, this frees us — as indeed it was noticed, 
in ancient times by Augustine, and in modem ones by Alford and 
others — on the one hand from the dreary and cold belief of the 
Deist, and on the other hand from the dreamy and shadowy though 
beautiful belief of the Pantheist. — I say this rescues us from the 
belief of the Deist. He may tell us that the Maker of the universe 
has left it to shift for itself, and that he ceases to be interested in its 
welfare. We reply, that it is not so. He whom we address may dwell 
on high, but he is our Father in heaven. He has the heart of a 
father in respect of us, and is so far removed from not caring about 
us, that he even calls us his children, and cares for us as such. But 
whilst, on the one hand, prayer is no senseless, silly homage paid to 
a being who takes no interest in us ; neither, on the other hand, is it 
an unconscious laudation of ourselves, an act of vanity and foolish 
worship, or a piece of unreasoning communion with our own 
spirit. We address One who is separate from ourselves ; and 
thus, so long as we continue to pray to our Father in heaven, there 
is not the slightest fear of our falling into the dead, dismal faith of 
those whose God is a mere abstraction ; or of our being deceived and 
captivated by the silly fancies of philosophy, falsely so called. The 
belief in a God who i» above us, and who is our Father, will preserve 
us from these snares. 
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III. In peayeb, we confess that we fobm membebs of . 

ONE FAMILT. 

The hardest lessons become easy when we have been made 
familiar with them. The precepts of Christianity are difficult to 
put into practice ; yet the Saviour brings them before us in so many 
ways, and under so many forms, that we are almost allured into 
obedience. How hard, for example, it is to be unselfish ; yet Jesus 
has said, " D^ny thyself!" And lest self should ever become the 
great centre and object of thought, he makes us say in our prayer, 
'' Our Father." How hard it is to love all men ; yet Jesus makes it 
comparatively easy, by causing us to pray for all, saying, " Our Father." 
How hard to believe, as we look on the unequal conditions of men, 
that God loves the world, all and everybody in it ; yet the Saviour 
would have us make the acknowledgment, by teaching us to bow 
before God as part of the scattered &.mily of man, and say, " Our 
Father." 

Now, if God be our common Father, then all we are brethren, 
members of one family. Prayer is the grand leveller of all those 
distinctions which men have arbitrarily set up amongst themselves. 
Prayer is the grand reconciler of all the differences and diversities 
which have separated men. Prayer is our common expression of 
the religious life which exists in our souls. As long as it exists, the 
strongest and most convincing arguments for the common origin of 
our race will survive. Nations may be separated from each other 
by the distances at which they are removed from one another^ and 
by the diversified forms and customs which exist amongst them. 
You may. sweep away all physiological and linguistic traces of their 
descent from one family originally. But as long as the most civilized 
and cultivated, as well as the most rude and barbarous, nations con- 
tinue to hold converse with the Superior Being, so long it will be 
worse than useless to deny that the whole world forms one family, 
and that that family is the family of God. 

And now, after having confessed this in prayer, let us take heed 
lest we falsify our prayers by our actions and deeds. We may do 
this by withholding our sympathy and help from those attempts which 
have as their object the good and elevation of men I We may do it by 
refusing to communicate to others the blessings and privileges which 
constitut^our honour and glory. We may do it by cherishing unkind 
feelings towards any of our fellow creatures. Oh, let us take care, 
after we have confessed in prayer that we form one family in God, 
we act, and speak, and live as if we believed it. 
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IV. In pbateb, we depend xtpon and confide in God as 

CHILDBEN. 

The relationship into which we are introduced with God is one 
which cannot intimidate us, and one which need not humiliate us. 
I should hesitate to ask many things from a stranger, or even from 
a friend, which I should not be at all afraid to ask from my father. 
I should feel myself humbled, if I were to accept from the hands of 
a stranger the very same things which I gratefully accept from my 
father. And as long as we keep up the old slavish, worldly notion 
of God, no confidence can exist between us and God. Whilst we 
fancy that he is a being whose anger we have need to fear, and 
whose wrath we have need to propitiate, we shall be intimidated 
whenever we approach him in the attitude of prayer. As long as 
we imagine that God looks with suspicion and anger upon us, and 
begrudges us the favours he confers upon us, we shall be humbled 
and stricken low whenever we think of our dependence upon him. 
But all such feelings will pass away when we realize the privilege 
which God is prepared to confer upon us. He calls himself our 
Father, and we may approach him as children. And when this 
Spirit of adoption rests upon us, and we feel, even though it seems 
too good to be true, that we are children, then we can come and say, 
'' Father, we are thy children, support us." And when once such 
language has passed from our lips, how easy it is to leave our earthly 
affairs in the hands of God. No more do we murmur, or feel 
anxious. We recognize the truth that we are in our Father's hands; 
and we may be sure we are safe there. And if ever we should feel 
burdened with sin, or pressed down with cares, it becomes a blessed 
privilege to approach God, and say, " Father, we are thy children, 
suffer us to come to thee." All prayer commenced in this spirit 
must minister relief and comfort. And thus in prayer we have a 
refuge from all distress and anguish of mind, and, like children, we 
feel at home in the presence of our Father. 

My friends, are there not lessons here which we have all need 
to learn ? We all are glad that God is our Father, and that we 
may come to him as children. We are proud of the privilege 
thus bestowed upon us. Even irreligious men are glad to call God 
their Father, and are pleased to hear their right to do so vin- 
dicated. But we ought to remember that we cannot %njoy any 
privilege without incurring some responsibility. We have called 
God our Father. May not God reasonably say unto us, ''If I be 
a father, where is mine honour''? Truly, none of ushavereU'- 
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dered to God the honour of which he is deserving. He has heen 
faithful to us, hut we have been rebellious against him. How thankful, 
then, ought we to be, that to us, guilty and undeserving as we are, 
the word of reconciliation has come. God is already reconciled to 
us ; all that is wanting is, that we should be reconciled to him. 
May God make us willing to accept this, and may he give to us 
the Spirit of adoption, whereby we may be able to cry, Abba, 
Father. 



n. 



iall0(i]tet( h i^g iamt. 
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Hallowed be thy name."— tMatthbw vi. 9. 



We now pass on to consider the first petition of our Lord's Prayer, 
which has reference to God, considered, not absolutely, but in his 
relation to us. It was intimated, in our closing remarks upon the 
opening paragraph of this prayer, that many persons who were 
pleased that the Saviour allowed them, notwithstanding their sin- 
to address God as their Father, remained indifferent respecting the 
responsibility which that privilege entailed. Many who in prayer 
call God their Father, do not, in their thoughts and actions, render 
him that honour to which as their Father he is entitled. Hence, as 
soon as we rightly realize what is involved in this relationship, which 
God as our Father sustains to us, we become conscious of our 
alienation from him. Though his purposes and thoughts respecting 
us have undergone no change in consequence of our sins, our thoughts 
and feelings towards him have most woefully degenerated. And 
therefore though in his compassion he may allow us to address him 
as our Father, it is not all language which would be equally appro- 
priate and consistent upou our lips in respect of him. The Saviour 
reminds us of this in the first petition he has taught us to offer 
*' Our Father which art in heaven." Here the pure and the unfallen 
might join us in thus addressing God ; but we who have rebelled 
against him, and become alienated from him, have need to add, 
*• Hallowed be thy name." 

The sanctification of God's name for which we are to pray is one 
which has no reference to God himself, but is confined in its bearing 
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solely to its influence upon us, and upon our race. When we pray, 
fallen and stricken with sin as we are, we recognize the propriety 
of our praying for increased holiness. But God cannot he holier 
than he is. His holiness is essential to our conception of God, and 
if hy any means this element could be diminished, or taken away, 
the God we believe in would cease to bo Divine. Those who stand 
nearest to God's throne, and possess the deepest knowledge of his 
character and ways, are so impressed with this holiness, that, pure as 
they are themselves, they veil their faces with their wings, and cease 
not to cry before him, " Holy, holy, holy art thou, Lord God 
Almighty." But though God, as to his essential nature, cannot be 
holier than he now. is, yet in his relation to us he may become so. 
It is possible that we should have clearer perceptions of his character, 
and a profounder acquaintance with his attributes, and that his 
name should impress us more vividly than it now does — with that 
reverence and awe which characterize all the worshippers of 
heaven. So that, in praying that God's name may be hallowed, we 
are, in point of fact, praying for our own advancement in sanctiflca- 
tion. 

May we be taught so to offer this prayer now — "Hallowed be thy 
name," that at last our prayer may be converted into praise, as we 
bow before him, and cry, with cherubim and seraphim, " Holy, holy, 
holy, art thou, Lord God Almighty!" 

I. This pbayeb is a confession of cub ignobance. 

The Saviour does not teach us to pray that God himself may be 
hallowed, but only that his name may be so. Some of you may 
perhaps recollect a remark in the writings of the late Sir William 
Hamilton, to the effect that '' a God understood would be no God 
at all ; " and that *' to think God is as we think him to be, is blas- 
phemy ; " and that " the Divinity in a certs^in sense is revealed ; in 
a certain sense is concealed. He is at once known and unknown. 
But the last and highest consecration of all true religion must be an 
altar, ' To the unknown and unknowable God.'" Now from these 
and other words of Jesus, it is easy to see that the philosopher 
derived his views upon this point from the Great Teacher of mankind. 
To understand God as he is, unconditionally and absolutely, surpasses 
our ability, and goes beyond our power. Every outward manifesta- 
tion of God must be brought down to our limited capacities, or its 
power and glory will be thrown away and wasted upon us. And 
every revelation of God's will must be brought down to the standing 
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we occupy, or the revelation, surpassing our ability to comprehend, 
will be of no practical utility to us whatever. Hence^ to say that we 
know God, is iu effect to declare that we ourselves are Gods. It is 
evidence that we possess powers of thought equal to their originators, 
when the thoughts of our fellow men are as suggestive to us and stand 
for as much to us as they did to their originators. Whenever the 
contents of a book are of the same value to us as they are to their 
authors, there is no wide chasm between us and them. We must 
be Gods, then, before we shall fully comprehend God. What Charles 
Wesley said of the love of God, that God only knew it, is true also 
in an equal degree of each of the attributes of Gud's character. 
Hence all we can know of God is his name, just as much as he has 
been pleased to communicate and reveal of himself. As an illustra- 
tions of this, let us take some physical manifestation of God. Suppose, 
for example, we look toward the heavens — look upon them 
with the faith of the Psalmist, and as you mark their glory and 
splendour, say, *' The heavens declare the glory of God, and the 
firmament showeth his handiwork." And as you look upon their 
vastness and beauty, be humbled with your own littleness and 
nothingness until you say, '* When I consider the heavens, the work 
of thy fingers, the moon and the stars which thou hast ordained, 
Lord, what is man that thou art mindful of him, or the son of man 
that thou visitest him I " You are amazed that God should notice 
you after you have considered the heavens. But do not fancy that 
God has exhausted upon them all the resources of his glory. '*There," 
out of pity to our weakness, ** there was the hiding of his power." 
He who made these heavens might have made them so overpower- 
ing in their glory, that when you looked upon them, you should be 
crushed to the dust, and afraid to lift up your souls to your Maker. 
It is not God, but only the name of God which is there revealed. 
Or take your illustration from some spiritual revelation of God, and 
you will find that God is acting with us, as we do with children, 
bringing himself down to our comprehension. Take, for example, 
the revelation of God's love to the world through Christ. You are 
amazed when you attempt to estimate the cost at which your re- 
demption was procured. You are still more amazed when you 
contemplate the completeness of the salvation you have received — 
and as you think of your undeservedness and of the freeness with 
which the blessings of the gospel have been poured out upon you, 
you say, ** Herein is love, not that we loved God, but that he loved 
us, and gave his Son to die for us." But do not fancy that all the 
love which is welling up in the great God's heart toward us is here 
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poared out. Here again is the hiding of his power. He who has 
done this will do still more when we are strong enough to bear it. 
" For it doth not yet appear what we shall be, but we know that 
when he who is our life shall appear, we shall be like him, for we shall 
see him as he is." Here, again, then, it is not God who is revealed, 
but only a part of God. He does not suffer us to look upon him, 
but we may see him as he passes by. He does this out of compassion 
to the limitation of our mental powers, and whenever we offer this 
prayer, " Hallowed be thy name," we are pouring out a confession 
of our ignorance. 

♦ 

II. This pbayeb is a supplication fob knowledge. 

In praying that the name of God may be hallowed, the prayer that 
that name may be known to us, is necessarily involved. Knowledge 
is the basis of responsibility as well as its limit. Jesus said, '*If I 
had not come and spoken unto them the words which none other 
man did, they had not had sin j but now have they no cloak for their 
sin." The name of God must be known before we can love and 
obey him. And in proportion as his name becomes more significant 
to us through our increased knowledge, will our obligation to love 
and serve him increase. It is quite possible for us to perform 
unconsciously acts which in themselves shall be pleasing to God. 
But the only means by which we can be sure that we are not 
deceiving ourselves, and that we are not doing things hateful to him, 
whilst we fancy we are obeying him, is that we should understand 
his character, and have some insight into his commands. And whilst 
knowledge is necessary to us for our own comfort and safe-guard, 
— it is also necesary in order that we may commend ourselves to 
God. He does not set any value upon a blind attachment to his 
cause. His commands must be obeyed, not from mere caprice or 
accident, but because they are commands ; and unless our av'^tions 
have respect to God in this way, and are done with a view to him, 
he will take no pleasure in our services. But how can we who are 
so prone to err, and so liable to mistake, secure this knowledge ? 
Only by prayer : this prayer that we may hallow God's name ; that 
God would teach us his name, in order that we may hallow it 
But it is not often that our prayers are answered apart from our 
own agency. If then we are sincere in offering this prayer, we shall 
devote ourselves to the study of that revelation which God has 
made of himself, in order that we may understand the greatness of 
his name. Gladly shall we gather up the hints and suggestions 
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which we may find m the study of the constitution of our own 
nature ; with joy shall we welcome the indications of his will and 
desires which he has impressed upon the works of creation. And 
with still more joy and pleasure shall we study the Scriptures, which 
will confirm all the right teachings we had learnt from other 
sources, and give us strength to put those teachings into practice. 
And thus, whether we study ourselves, or the world, or the Bible — 
these all will furnish means by which we shall get at the knowledge 
of God. If, then, we do offer this prayer, *' Hallowed be thy name," 
let us see that we prove the sincerity of our prayer by devoting our- 
selves to the study of God. The prayer, wlien considered aright, is 
a prayer for knowledge — for that knowledge without which it is 
impossible that the prayer should ever be answered. 

III. This pbayeb is an agknowledgbient of oub sin. 

How is it that there is any need to pray that God's name may be 
hallowed ? We glorify ourselves most when we glorify God. Our 
own nature is most highly exalted when we seek most completely to 
glorify God. How is it that we do not recognize this ; and, even though 
it be from selfish considerations, seek to serve him ? There is but 
one answer that we can possibly return to the question. Sin has 
thrown all things out of their due and proper course. Our very 
blessings have been perverted by it into curses. The sources from 
which purity ought to have been derived, have been turned into incen- 
tives to guilt. Those principles which, if they had been rightly used, 
would have been the true dignity and glory of our nature have been 
so employed by us as to degi'ade and debase our nature ; and even 
the name of God itself which ought to have called forth and stimulated 
all that is holy and reverential within us, has been perverted and 
turned from its legitimate design. Instead of being regarded as a 
preservative from sin, it is often used for nothing else save to give 
point to an oath and strength to a curse. Surely then the knowledge 
we have of God, when we remember the wrong service to which it 
has been applied, may well suggest to us the defilement of our nature 
and the corruption of our own hearts. If it had not been for this, 
it would have been our pleasure and joy, as well as our duty, to 
reverence God, and sanctify him in our hearts ; we should never have 
needed to pray that God's name might be hallowed. For this result 
would have been secured apart from the agency of prayer, as 
naturally and easily as the sun enlightens the world, and the whole 
of the animal creation performs the end of its existence. The 
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very need that exists that we should* offer the prayer, ** Hallowed 
be thy name," should remind us of our sinfulness. The prayer 
would never have had to be offered, if it had not been for sin, and so 
is itself an acknowledgment and confession of sin. 

IV. This prayer is an entreaty for holiness in our- 
selves. 

God cannot be more holy in himself than he is, but God in us 
may be. He cannot ^ndergo any change in this respect. However 
pure and holy your thoughts of God may be, you do not add to the 
holiness of his nature, any more than you take away from his holiness 
by your wrong views and incorrect judgments of him. If this prayer 
then, be answered, it is we who must be changed, and not God. 
And this prayer points out for our guidance the only means by which 
we can become holy and sanctified. Mere human learning, however 
important it may be, will never take away the pollution of man's 
hearts. It may tend to elevate our minds, it may refine them, but 
it cannot refine and remove the impurities of our souls. As long as 
our knowledge is confined within the boundaries of this present 
world, it will be powerless to effect any change in man's soul. It 
must be the knowledge of God that does this. Our nature will 
never become holy until God's name becomes sanctified in our hearts. 
When God's name becomes to us all that is sacred, when it inspires 
us with profound awe, and holy reverence — then that name will 
become a power to us which shall draw us away from sin, and attract 
us towards holiness. God must in this way be the Author of our 
sanctification; and as long as we are conscious of any unresisted love 
toward sin, as long as we are conscious of any unresisted struggle 
against being made holy, we know not what we ask when we say, 
" Hallowed be thy name." For the prayer is not only an expression 
of our willingness to be made holy, but also of our desire to become 
so. And thus, whilst it reveals to us the means of sanctification, 
the prayer expresses our request that those means may be applied to 
our particular case. 

V. This prayer is one which ought to be increasingly 
comprehensive. 

The name of God ought to be increasingly comprehensive to us. 
God himself is Infinite, but his name is finite, and so is capable of 
having additions made to it. It is nothing but the weakness and 
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limitatioa of our powers of mind which prevents our receiving wider 
revelation of God. If the knowledge we already have should 
enlarge the grasp of our minds, and improve our capabilities of 
receiving truth, God will not leave us destitute. He will constantly 
unfold himself to our view, if we are prepared, to receive this un- 
folding. Thus shall we know if we follow on to know the Lord. 
If we are dissatisfied with the past, and are anxious for higher 
attainments, we shall receive them. If we will make the '* goal of 
yesterday the starting-point of to-day," God's name will ever 
increase. And thus the adaptedness of this petition to our state 
will never pass away. For the blessing supplicated will increase in 
its proportions according to the meaning we attach to the words we 
use. And thus this prayer may be appropriately used in any and 
every stage of our history. Dr. Stier has before remarked upon 
this subject, saying, ''It has its degrees of meaning, and three in 
particular. For children who begin to learn it, as for heathen and 
all who know it not : — Reveal thy name that we may know and utter 
it ! For all who know it, but hold that knowledge in error and 
human delusions : — Take away man'slie which hangs around thy name. 
Finally for all who know it, but deny it in act — who acknowledge 
it, but not from the heart: — Take away that most grievous dishonour 
of thy name, that those who call upon it, sanctify it not in their 
hearts." Let us see that this prayer mean more when we use it 
to-day, than it did yesterday, and that its meaning shall ever go on 
increasing. 

And now, my friends, let me ask you whether you have joined in 
this prayer. If so, you have been preparing yourselves for something. 
All prayer is preparatory to duty, and is never completed until it has 
passed into it. Especially is this so. God's holiness is the founda- 
tion of our fearing and glorifying God. ** Who shall not fear thee, 
Lord, and glorify thy name? for thou art holy." If then God be 
to us the Holy One, we shall show our appreciation of his holiness 
by fearing and glorifying him. Show your sincerity, then, in offering 
• this prayer, by commencing this work. Thus will your sanctification 
prove a source of blessedness — " for the pure in heart shall see 
God." 
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Thy kingdom come." — Matthbw vi. 10. 



It is both natural and desirable that good people should mourn over 
the tardy advancement which the truth makes, both in them and in 
the world. It would of course be more agreeable with our desires, 
if the truth in us could effectually and at once secure our freedom 
from error, and if holiness in us could at once destroy all our actual 
and inherent sin. In the same manner, also, it would be more in 
accordance with our wishes, if the kingdom of truth, which Jesus 
came to establish, could be made to eftect at once the overthrow of 
the kingdom of evil, which has established itself so widely through- 
out the world. I do not know, however, that we have any reason to 
be surprised at the slowness with which both we ourselves and the 
world are emancipated from the dominion of sin. It evidently is 
not in accordance with the manifold wisdom of God that any of his 
intelligent creatures should arrive at the full maturity and develop- 
ment of their powers at once. He has imposed upon us the necessity 
of becoming perfect gradually, and the suffering he calls us to con- 
tend with furnishes the means by which that perfection is induced. 
Before the physical capabilities of our bodies are brought out, we 
have to pass through the helplessness of infancy, and the toils and 
hardships of a life which was meant to be characterized by work, 
not only reveal to us how much we can do and bear, but educate 
and prepare us for higher doing and for severer suffering. The same law 
has been imposed upon the mental endowments which have been 
conferred upon us. They are even more feeble at the commence- 
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ment of life than are the powers of our hodies. An infant is more 
capahle of bodily suffering than of mental exertion. Bising then 
almost from nothing, our minds become enlarged by being exercised. 
And though God has placed no discoverable limit upon our powers 
of thought and comprehension, yet mental greatness, and intellectual 
eminence can be gained only by slow advance and by constant 
diligence. 

I say then, that when we remember this, it ought not to surprise 
us that our spiritual progress should be regulated by similar prin- 
ciples. We are so constituted that no truth, however pure it may be, 
spends the whole of its influence in its first effect upon us. In pro- 
portion as we apprehend its meaning more deeply, its mastery over 
us will be more complete. The world, too, is so constituted that 
it needs to be trained, and led, and enlightened, before it will be 
prepared to throw off the mastery of sin and evil, and accept the 
liberty wherewith Christ makes it free. Whenever, then — after con- 
templating the divine life in ourselves, and in the world, and mourn- 
ing that He who is the Source of that life is not loved more by us, 
and does not reign more exclusively in and over us — we are tempted, 
as we look upon the barrenness of our own souls, and the guilty 
apathy of the world around us, to say, '* Where is the promise of 
his coming ? " let us remember that it is needful for us to keep 
on praying, *' Thy kingdom comjs" before, looking upon a regenerated 
world, we shall be able to say, ''Hallelujah, the kingdoms of this 
world have become the kingdoms of our Lord and of his Christ, and 
he shall reign for ever and ever." 

This second petition in our Lord's Prayer, then, is one which will 
always have an application for us and for the world. Let us then 
this morning reflect upon some of the teachings and suggestions of 
this prayer, "Thy kingdom come ! " 

I. This pbayeb beminds us that thebe is akotheb eingdoh 
BESIDES God's eikgdom established in the wobld. 

God never provides a remedy unless there is some disease to call 
for it. The existence of the remedy proves there is some evil or 
disease to be counteracted by it. If we have discovered medicinal 
qualities in any plant or herb, we shall not err widely in concluding 
that there is some ailment of the human body which may from them 
receive alleviation. If one kind of bird or beast is known to prey 
* upon some other kind, and the two kinds are found existing in the 
same locality, we may be sure that the one is designed to act as a 
check upon the multiplication of the other. So, too, if any uniform 
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law ia found operating among men, and the infringers of that law 
are found bearing the penalty, we may be sure that the law remedies 
some corresponding abuse which would prevail unduly were it not 
for its action. 

In like manner, the universal proclamation of good news through 
Qhrist, the provision made for the pardon of sin, the means 
devised for the moral recovery of man, the plan by which the recon- 
ciliation of man with God is brought about, and the means by which 
the world is restored to harmony with God, all of which we express 
briefly by the phrase, ^* the kingdom of God" clearly show that there 
is something in human nature and its present condition to make all 
this needful. The alarm has not been raised before the danger was 
imminent. The warning cry has not been trumpeted forth before 
the work of destruction has commenced its ravages. God would 
not have been so lavish in his love, unless there had existed some 
• crying need. The gospel is not designed to meet any imaginary 
-e^. The reality of sin is as deep as the reality of the gospel. The 
provision of the gospel is only equaled in its boundless extent by the 
need which our sins have occasioned for that provision. And thus 
the fact that we have to pray that God's kingdom may oome in us 
and in the world, reminds us of another kingdom of which we all 
have been, even if we are not now, the subjects. There is a kingdom 
of evil which has its supreme head and is carried on by regularly 
appointed agencies. There is an order in this as in all kingdoms, 
though it be the '* order of confusion." There is a regularity 
about it, though it be the regularity of disorder. The liberty of the 
subjects of this kingdom has been most sadly infringed upon. The 
customs of this kingdom are most grievous to be maintained. Its 
fetters have bound us all, and its chains have galled us, and crushed 
out our life and our independency. Let us never foiget this — ^let 
us bear in mind, that the service of the prince of this world is 
grievous. And turning away from this bondage and death, let us 
pray as if our deliverance and redemption hung upon the earnest- 
ness of our prayer, "Thy kingdom come." 

II. This pbayeb suggests difficulties in the way of the 
Establishment of God's kingdom. 

I do not know that we are anywhere taught to pray to God to 
do anything for us which we are capable of doing for ourselves. If 
I can secure any blessing for myself, I do not glorify God by 
asking him to do it for me. If I could bring about God's kingdom 
by my own power, I would set to work to perform the glorious task. 
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without wasting my time in erying, ** Thy kingdom come." There 
is something, then, that prevents the blessing desired flowing to us 
spontaneously. Not that in any way God is unwilling. The very 
£^t that he sent his Son into the world proves that the impediments 
do not exist on his side. The obstacles may all be found in our own 
hearts. And this prayer implies either that these difficulties are so 
great that we cannot remove them ourselves, and so need to ask God 
to help us, or else that these obstacles are of such a character that we 
shall be unwilling to exert ourselves to remove them, and so have 
need to pray that God would make us willing. If we believe the 
scriptural representations of our difficulties, there is truth on both 
sides. He who declared, " No man can come unto me except the 
Father which has sent me draw him," also said unto the Jews, 
'' Ye will not come to me that ye might have life." We may and do 
believe both these truths, without exposing ourselves to the chaige of 
inconsistency. And, for our part, we must maintain that, whether 
abstractedly considered, we can come or not, if ever as a matter of 
fact we do come, it will be because we have been illuminated by 
that ** light which lighteth every man that cometh into the world ;" 
and because we have been drawn and attracted toward God by those 
gracious and quickening influences which, through the Saviour, are 
poured out upon us. Oh, if we did but reflect more upon these 
obstacles in our way, we should perceive how utterly incapable we 
are of bringing the kingdom of God into our own hearts. We shall 
never fancy that we can save ourselves, provided we have a correct 
knowledge of the difficulties in our way — and inasmuch as the 
power which enables us to surmount these difficulties is bestowed 
upon us through prayer, prater must be the one medium through 
which the kingdom of God will be established. And thus even 
the vastness of our difficulties and the feebleness of our resources do 
but lead us to the throne of grace, to cry with confidence, " Thy 
kingdom come ! " 

III. This pbayeb expbesses oub agquiescenge in all things 
BY which the desibed besult may be secubed. 

Our willingness is essential to the bestowment of God's blessings. 
God never does anything for us in the way of blessing us, unless we 
are willing to receive what he is willing to bestow. By whatever 
means our willingness is induced, it must be secured before the 
blessing will descend on us. Wherever God is spoken of as being 
about to pour out rich favours on his people, you have in connec- 
tion with this promise the statement, " My people shall be willing 
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in the day of my power." We say thea in this prayer that we are 
willing that God's kingdom should come. It is true that we may 
not know how much may be involved in this willingness. God does 
not reveal this all at once, but just as the truth breaks gradually upon 
our minds ; so here we find out that the cost of our salvation on our 
part was greater than we had ever anticipated. But if we are 
sincere, we shall not hesitate if God will show us what sacrifice 
he requires us to make. It may be that we shall have to give up 
chosen friendships, that we shall have to surrender some of our 
choicest joys and pleasures, that we shall have to deny ourselves 
in many ways, that we shall find the cross we have to bear heavier 
than we had anticipated ; but if we are sincere in this prayer, we 
shall say, '* Father, take them all; I submit to thy will with joy, 
only let thy kingdom come, for I value it above all other things." 
Or if, when we offered this prayer, we intended it to have reference 
more to others than to ourselves ; if, as we look toward heathen lands, 
we are anxious for the spread of the gospel, and God should say, 
*' Go yourselves and preach," we shall not hesitate to break through 
present endeared associations, and go. Or, if God should say, 
'' Eetire to your closet, and pray for those who have already gone ;" 
we shall leave the bustle of the world, and go and pray^; or, if God 
should say, *' Deny yourselves some of your present enjoyments, 
give up some of your luxuries, and give the money to the cause of 
Christ, and thus send others to do your work ;" we shall say, *'Yes, 
Lord, be it as thou wilt^^take m&r— take what I possess — ^take all 
I have and own ; I give myself up to thee, to do as thou wouldest 
have me ; only let thy kingdom come." Our sincerity then will 
constantly have opportunities of showing itself. Our sincerity may be 
judged by the amount of our effort in the cause of Christ. 

IV. This peayeb leaps us to anticipate that the ascend- 
ancy DESIBED WILL BE GAINED ONLY SLOWLY. 

The petition will never be inappropriate. As long as there is in 
us, or in the world, any sin,^this prayer must not be forgotten. The 
kingdom of God is larger than we are, and there will always 
remain some portion of it which yet has to be imparted. The 
kingdom of God is more extensive than the world ; so that some 
of its parts will always be to be received. God himself dwells in 
the heavens, yet the heavens cannot contain him. His love surpasses 
our comprehension, yet we are admitted into the privilege of knowing 
it. So too the kingdom of God is in us, yet we cannot contain it. 
He knows not himself who &ncies that be has become as holy as 
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Ood wishes him to he ; or that he has hecome sufficiently initiated 
into the mysteries of the gospel. There is always more to he 
received than has heen received already. The immensity hefore us 
is vaster than the distance behind. Oar capacities must be enlarged^ 
and we shall always receive as much as we are fit for. When I 
remember this, I am not surprised at the slowness with which the 
kingdom of God comes. All growth which is to last is slow — we are 
ripening and becoming prepared for eternity. If the fruit is to 
endure eternally, we need not wish to hasten the budding, and to 
press the fruit. 

y. This pbayeb imfbegnates the future with hope- 
fulness. 

The past may be bright, but the future is brighter, for the king- 
dom of God is coming. As. Christians, we have no right to live in 
the past. There are undoubtedly bright passages in our individual 
history ; there may be brighter if we will but press on. The Church, 
too, in its history has wrought many noble deeds, and witnessed 
many bright successes ; but there are nobler triumphs and brighter 
victories yet to be achieved by it ; we have no right, then, in- 
dividually or collectively, to look back as if we had reached the 
highest point of elevation we could possible attain to, and must from 
the present moment begin to recede. Why, we have all been crying, 
" Thy kingdom come," for years and years ; and to fancy that it is 
here in its fulness and its entirety, is but to belie our own prayers. 
The future is bright with glory, and '' the promises do travail with a 
glorious day of hope." Let us then look onward too ; and, as long 
as we pray, *' Thy kingdom come," let us remember that there is 
hope that we shall see greater things than any our eyes have yet 
rested on. 

YI. This pbateb necessitates the cultivation of a mis- 

SIONABY SPIBIT. 

The Church that offers this prayer must be a missionary Church. 
That Church must have something defective in its doctrine or its 
constitution, that continues offeiing this prayer, and yet does no 
work. Those are a disgrace to the Church, and worse than useless 
to the world, who attempt to separate prayer and work, and to make 
their earnestness in the one the excuse for their negligence and 
laziness in the other. If, then, you pray, ** Thy kingdom come," 
set to work to bring the kingdom about. Dr. Stier says, ''It is 
evidence of a sad state of afEairs, that the church has offered this 
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prayer during so many years without any corresponding missionary 
enterprise." It is useless, then, to keep up this form of prayer, 
unless we do something. Either let us say that it is a lie that 
Christ meant us to offer this prayer, or begin to do something more 
than we have ever attempted. Our missionary enterprises are our 
disgrace. What we do is nothing with what we might do. Let us 
then give up the prayer, or begin to cultivate the missionary spirit 
which the prayer necessitates. 

My brethren, the signs of the times are hopeful. In India, in 
China, in Japan, there are]openings for the introduction of the gospel 
such as have never occurred before in the memory of man. Provi- 
dence*is opening up the way and bringing about the blessings which we 
have been praying and crying for, without seeing how it would ever 
be brought about. And amongst the people of these lands there 
is an ever-increasing want of confidence in their own religious 
systems, and an unconscious crying for Him who is the desire of 
all nations. Now that we see these things, let us lift up our heads 
with joy, for the redemption of the world draweth nigh. In England, 
too, the churches are beginning to revive. They are crying out for 
more love and faith and work and life, and the efforts they are 
making show the truthfulness of their cryings. The dry bones are 
beginning to revive. The churches are beginning to waJie up, and 
the signs of hopefulness that our candlestick will not be removed 
are on the increase. Verily, it is as if the church, in the midst of its 
deadness and its stupor, had heard the summons of its living Head, 
''Arise and shine, for thy light is come." Again, we may lift up our 
heads with joy, believing that our redemption draweth nigh. And 
for ourselves, in prospect of this general revival, are there no signs 
of hope ? Yes, it must be that there are. There is a restlessness, 
a disquietude, a longing about us, which do but show that the kingdom 
of Satan is tottering to its very base, and that we, with the whole 
creation, are sighing for deliverance. There are yearnings in our 
nature which none but God can satisfy. There is an unrest about 
us which only God can quiet : verily, it is as if we on earth had 
heard the glorified above crying, *' Thy kingdom come," and we, 
obedient to the cry, had begun to say— 

'* We come, we come, thine exalted bands. 
Where'er they rest or roam. 
Have heard thy voice in distant lands. 
And hasten to their homes." 

May God teach us to offer, with St. Augustine, the prayer that 
" his kingdom may so come in us, that at last we may be found 

in it I" 



IV. 
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" Thy will be done in earth, as it is in heaven. ** — Matt. vi. 10. 



The character of the prayer we here offer will change materially 
with the meaning we attach to th^ one word on which the whole 
prayer turns. There are at least three distinct significations in 
which we commonly use the phrase — " the will of God." It may 
be ased to denote either the absolute decree of God, or the good 
pleasure of God, or the command of God. Whichever of these 
three meanings we give to the word wiU, will decide the precise 
nature of the prayer we here offer. If we use it to denote the 
absolute decree or determination of God, our prayer then will 
possess neither good nor harm, inasmuch as it will concern itself 
with that over which it can have no possible jurisdiction. Almighti- 
ness being its servant, acts, and not intentions, will be the only 
language God's will will ever employ. So that vtithout our con* 
currence, or even with our disapprobation, the things which God 
has absolutely determined will most assuredly be executed. — If, 
again, we use the will of God as synonymous with his pleasure, we 
are again praying for that which, in one sense, it is beyond our 
power to control : for though it is true that we are able to do 
things in which God takes no pleasure, it is also true that he doeth 
as he pleaseth among the children of men. — But if we use the word 
meaning it to have reference to the commands of God, inasmuch as 
God has given us power either to obey or to disobey, our prayer 
then has a perceptible reference to our own lives. Its meaning will 
then be, that we may not set ourselves in opposition to the command- 
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ments which have been imposed upon us. — ^So that it is not a matter 
of indifference which of these three meanings we attach to the word. 
For in the first case, we only pray for that which must take effect 
without our prayer : in the second case, we are simply praying for 
acquiescence in the arrangement of things which have not been 
placed at our disposal : and, in the third case, we are praying that 
our lives may be framed in accordance with those precepts and 
commands which are the workings-out and expressions of God's 
will. In which of these significations, then, did the Saviour mean 
that we should employ this prayer ? In reply to this question, I 
cannot do better than quote a remark from the writings of the late 
Dr. John Brown. He says, " It is not God's will of purpose, but 
God's will of precept and of providence, that is here referred to." 

Having, then, attached a definite meaning to the prayer, it may, 
perhaps, excite surprise in the minds of some persons, that there 
should be any need existing to offer this prayer at all. The nature 
that we have is one that points us to God, its Originator, and 
compels us in some way to worship him. How is it, then, that 
there is not a perfect accordance and consistency between our will 
and that of him "in whom we live, and move, and have our 
being"? To account for this, we must needs remember that the 
will God gave us has revolted from him, and become the servant of 
sin. Our judgment was at fault respecting the probable results of 
sin, and our will gave itself to the execution of the mistaken 
notions of the judgment. Thus the revolt of our will from 
God constituted our fall. But our will, though generally, is not 
necessarily opposed to God, else, being doomed to work out our 
own evil will, there would be no utiUty in praying that we might 
do God's will. The will, though it has revolted, is free to return. 
It is true that we shall never be able to do anything but follow the 
guidance and directions of our wills — whether they be good or bad. 
But, through the transforming power of the gospel upon us, it 
becomes our will to do the will of God. Thus, as our fall consisted 
of the revolt from God of our wills, their reconciliation with God 
will constitute our rising again. And that this result may be 
brought about is the burden of this prayer — " Thy will be done in 
earth, as it is in heaven." 

Let us, then, study this third part of our Lord's prayer, which 
closes the petitions which have reference to God in his relation to us. 

I. We ABE HEBE TAUGHT TO PBAY, THAT God'S WILL MAY 
BECOME THE STANDABD AND THE BULE OF OUB ACTIONS. 

Selfishness thwarts the end of our creation, and must issue in 
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oar total overthrow. As our pleasure was not consulted in oar 
entrance into life, so neither ought we to consult it in our passage 
throt^h life. It is true that pleasure and peace will he the resiSdt 
of, though they ought not to he the motive to, well-doing and well- 
thinking. It is somewhat remarkahle, that the only Perfect Man 
came into the world, not to carry out his own designs, nor to secure 
his own ends. His language, as he entered upon the discharge of 
his official duties, was, '* Lo, I come to do thy will, God." That 
ought to he the purpose of every man in respect of his Maker ; it 
will be the purpose of ^very regenerated man. 

Nor let it be said that this would crush you, and make you dread 
God. You may fancy that it would have this effect as long as you 
have erroneous notions respecting the will of God. God's will is 
the expression, not the constitutor, of right. The commands of 
God are not right because he gives them ; he gives them because 
they are right. Your dictum will never convert evil into good. 
You may think an act which is really good, to be bad ; or you 
may do an act which is evil, fancying it to be good. But your 
thoughts do not alter the nature of the actions. Such as they 
were prior to your thoughts, they remained afterwards. So, t6o, 
the mere pleasure of God can never change the inherent nature of 
things. No mere act of God's will can ever make that virtuous 
which is radically and intrinsically bad. Or, if you cannot accept 
this theory, practically we must arrive at the same conclusion. 
There cannot be the slightest doubt that God's will is right, and 
that his commands are always the expression of right. So that if 
you are to dread God because you have to make his will the 
standard and rule of your actions, it can only be because the evil 
and untruth which are in you dread to be brought into comparison 
with that which is right in God. Nor, again, let it be said that 
the will of God is in this respect past our finding out. He who 
was the great Teacher and Exponent of that will has revealed to us 
what that will is — God's will is that we should believe in Christ, 
''This is the will of him that sent me, that ye believe in him whom 
he hath sent." And the promise he has attached to this obedience 
is, '' He that will do his will, shall know of the doctrine," — that is 
to say, obedience— or, to put it more strongly, a willingness to be 
obedient — to the will, that is, to the commands, of God, will be the 
great exponent of the commands themselves. The life in this way 
will have a greater power over the creed than the creed has over 
the life. I would rather trust to the goodness of a man's life to 
correct the deficiency of his creed, than I would trust to the com- 
pleteness of his creed to correct the badness of his life. So that 
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our ignorance is no excuse. Our practical faith in Christ will 
explain things that are dark to us. Coleridge has somewhere 
complained that men look upon '* belief and understanding as if 
they were different in kind, whereas they are different only in 
degree." He that will do the one shall be Jed on to the other. 

Your prayer, then, is practicable. It is to this will of God that 
your lives must be conformed. It is to action more than to 
reflection — or, at any rate, to reflection only as it leads to action-— 
you are called. And it will be by our actions that we shall at last 
be judged. Our Lord himself has reminded us of this. ''Not every 
one that saith unto me, Lord, Lord, shall enter into the kingdom 
of heaven ; but he that doeth the will of my Father which is 
in heaven," 

II. We ABE HEBE TAUGHT TO PBAY THAT God's WILL MAY 
BECOME THE BEGULATOB OF OUB WISHES AND PLEASUBES. 

In life we have not only to do, we are also called to suffer. 
There is a passive as well as an active side of life. The active is 
what we make it, and we have found that it is to be conformed to 
God's will. The passive, though undoubtedly influenced by our- 
selves, is yet mainly beyond our control. The accidents of our 
birth are not decided by, but for us. There are things in our 
circumstances and our position which are placed beyond the reach 
of our power. There is an over-ruling Providence which regulates 
the affairs of men as well as nations. If it were not for this, in- 
extricable confusion and desperate anarchy would prevail. Now, 
this prayer intimates that we are to conform our wishes to the 
will of Providence. We may not always be pleased with what we 
have ; indeed, there are some things which we all should wish altered 
if we could have our own way. All this is not forbidden. The 
Saviour, though he was completely resigned to the will of God, 
and came purposely that he might execute it, yet prayed that the 
cup which his Father had appointed him might pass from him. 
So, too, it is not forbidden us to pray that things which we see are 
coming upon us may pass away and be averted. We may wish for 
many things different from what we have, but this prayer — ** Thy 
will be done " — ^is a prayer of acquiescence ; and if, in answer to 
this prayer, God, for our good, should see fit to remove friends that 
we have loved, or to take away treasures that we have prized, or 
to reduce us to circumstances of distress and of poverty, though we, 
had we been allowed to choose for ourselves, might have decided 
differently, still we have no right to complain. We must always 
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be willing that our wishes, which are imperfect, should be passed 
by, even though we have to suffer, and that God's will, which 
never errs, should exercise the completest sway. We may wish as 
much as we like, provided we always add the sanctifying and 
redeeming clause, " nevertheless, not as I will, but as thou wilt." 
And when we have been brought into this state of resignation 
to the will of God, the passive as well as the active parts of our 
lives will be given to him. 

in. We ABE HEBE TAUGHT TO PBAY THAT God'S WILL MAT 
BECOME CUBS, AND NOT THAT IT MAY DE8TB0Y CUBS. 

• 

Our obedience is not aU that God cares about. There are lands 
in Europe in which men dare not think, or, if they think, dare not 
put their thoughts into execution. Fear and dread secure the 
doing of the monarch's will, though the will of the subject revolts 
internally against it. There is obedience, but it is involuntary — 
an obedience which is a yoke which they would gladly be freed 
from, if they only had the power. God cares not for such 
obedience as that. He did not make us independent simply to 
crush our independence. He did not give us wills simply that he 
might have the pleasure of annihilating them as soon as they began 
to exercise themselves. He takes no pleasure in maliciously tortur- 
ing, and crushing, and tyrannizing oyer his creatures in that way. 
He wants us to do his will, but not in this fashion. " Thy will be 
done in earth, as it is in heaven" — that is the prayer which our 
Saviour has taught us to utter. And when we reflect upon the 
condition here added, we see at once that it must mean that we 
should do God's will freely and voluntarily. Now my will may be 
practically the same as yours, without my being a base cringer to 
you, a servile follower of you, or a crushed and disspirited dependent 
upon you. It may be that, after careful examination, I see the 
course you adopt to be wisest and best, and that I, in consequence 
of this, resolve to do as you do. My will has not been destroyed ; 
it has simply been brought to flow in the same channel as yours. 
So here. I have still a will-^a will that regulates and governs 
me. The difference between me in my regenerated and my 
unconverted state is this — that whereas formerly my will was my 
own irrespectively of any one else, now my will is to do the will of 
God. I am not always doing things which are repugnant to my 
feelings, and hostile to my desires. My life is not constantly 
occupied in fruitless endeavours to thwart my own purposes, and 
execute the will of a superior being. I have discovered what God 
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would have me do, how God would have me act, and, through the 
grace of God, I have become willing to do this. It may be that, 
in the natural mind, there is enmity to this ; but grace has con- 
quered nature. The will that I follow and obey now is the will of 
God. 

IV. We are HEBE TAUGHT TO PBAY THAT God'S WILL MAT 
BE CUBS, NOT FITFULLY AND IN PABT, BUT CONSTANTLY AND 
PEBFECTLY. 

It is no accidental coincidence we want, no partial obedience we 
desire.- St. Augustine, as quoted by Trench, has put it rightly — 
'^ Grant that we may never seek to warp the straight to the 
crooked — thy will to ours ; but always to correct the crooked by 
the straight — our will by thine." We do not wish to make heaven 
accord with earth, for that would be to make the good agree with 
the bad. What we want is, to make earth accord with heaven ; 
that is, we want so to transform the bad that it shall be brought 
into harmony and consistency with the good. We do not wish to 
make truth agree with us, for that would be to reduce the true to 
the level of the untrue. What we want is, to make ourselves agree 
with truth ; that is, we want all our error and badness removed, 
until we and the truth shall be one. We do not wish to make 
God's will agree with ours, for that would be to try a perfect 
standard by an incorrect one. What we want is, to make our will 
agree with God's ; that is, to raise, and purify, and exalt ours until 
there shall be no difference distinguishable between it and God's. 
And when this is the case, there will be no fitfulness about our 
religion. Ours will be no uneven, vaccilating course. There will 
be no veering on our part between the extremes of heat and cold. 
But just as in heaven the will of God is done always and perfectly^ 
so shall we on earth do it. 

Such, then, are some of the teachings of this prayer. Every 
one of us is ready to cry out. How &r off I am from uniformity to 
this standard! How constantly do I do things which are con- 
trary to God's commands! How often do I repine against the 
dear indications of his will ! What variations do I experience in 
my feelings ! Surely I may give it up as a vain and a fruitless 
effort I But, brethren, do let us keep on trying. As we value our 
own souls, never let us leave off praying. Do not let us lower our 
ideal to ourselves, but let us try to raise ourselves to our ideal. 
Let us look up ! Low as we may be, by and by we shall be all 
the higher for looking high. Onwsgrd, then, and upward! and 
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though at last we have to confess that oar souls cleave to the dust, 
let it not be because we failed to offer the prayer, '* Quicken thou 
me according to thy word ! " 

And now, in closing this part of the prayer, we are struck with 
this thought, as it has been expr^sed by Barnes, that ''God's 
glory ought to come before our wants." We have tried to adopt 
tiiis order. Not one word have we said to the Almighty yet about 
our need or our sin. We have been trying to pray that God's 
name may be hallowed, that his kingdom may come, and. that his 
will may be done. But have we not been asking for more than we 
desire, for more than we are prepared to receive ? I fancy it 
would be a grief, as well as a surprise to us, if God were to answer 
in full these three prayers. We have not felt the comprehensive- 
ness of our prayers, and so are not likely to have, because we know 
not what we have asked. John Bunyan, in his '^ Discourse touching 
Prayer," has put this matter so plainly, that I cannot refrain from 
quoting his words to you. " Wouldst thou have the kingdom of 
God come indeed, and also his will to be done in earth as it is in 
heaven? Nay, notwithstanding, thou, according to the form, 
sayest, ' Thy kingdom come,' yet would it not make thee ready 
to run mad to hear the trumpet sound, to see the dead arise, and 
thyself just now to go and appear before God, to reckon for all the 
deeds thou hast done in the body? Nay, are not the very thoughts 
of it altogether displeasing to thee ? And if God's will should be 
done in earth as it is in heaven, must it not be thy ruin? There 
is never a rebel in heaven against God, and if he should so deal 
on earth, must it not whirl thee down to hell ? And so of the rest 
of these petitions. Oh ! how sadly would even those men look, 
and with what terror would tbey walk up and down the world, if 
they did but know the lying and blasphemy that proceedeth out 
of their mouth even in their most pretended sanctity ! The Lord 
awaen you, and learn you, poor souls, in all humility, to take 
heed that you be not rash and unadvised with your heart, and 
much more with your mouth ! When you appear before God, as 
the Wise man saith, 'Be not rash with ihy mouth, and let not thy 
heart be hasty to utter any thing '-—especially to call God, Father, 
without some blessed experience, when thou comest before God." 
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" Give us this day our daily bread." — Matt. vi. 11. 



The three preceding petitions of this prayer, which we have 
already considered, have respect, as I have already intimated, 
to God in his relation to ns. The four remaining petitions, 
upon the consideration of which we now enter, have respect 
to ourselves in our relation to God. The transition from the 
one part to the other part, however, is neither abrupt nor sudden. 
The connection between these two parts is so close, that the adapt* 
edness of this prayer to our state would be destroyed, if either 
portion were removed. The connecting link which has, no doubt, 
already suggested itself to every thoughtful mind has been well 
expressed by the commentator Olshausen. It is of this character. 
We have been praying that God's name may be hallowed, that his 
kingdom may come, and that his will may be done in eartii as it is 
in heaven. And now, in order that this may be the case, we are 
taught to pray that God would give us each day our daily bread. 
The influence of our temporal position upon our religious condition 
is thus by implication brought prominently forward. That the mind 
is modified and influenced by the different states of our bodies, I do 
not think there can be any reason to doubt. Nor do I think there 
is anything unscriptural in the notion that the sphere in which we 
move, and the comforts, or discomforts of life which fall to our share. 
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either predispose us in farour of religion, or else prejudice us against 
its reception. It would, I think, be exceedingly rash to deny that 
there are some circumstances which render it probable that the 
persons placed in them should become religious. That such notions 
are commonly entertained, might I think, have been gathered from the 
words put into the mouth of Satan, in the Book of Job, in which 
he intimates that inasmuch as Job did not serve God for nought, it 
was useless to think of altering his religion as long as his circum- 
stances remained unchanged, even if there had been no countenance 
given to the same theory in the words of our Lord himself. What 
precise circumstances may be best calculated to develope religious 
feelings may of course be open to discussion. But just as it is not 
extreme poverty, or extreme affluence, that best prepares the mind for 
mental application and intellectual study ; so neither are these the 
best preparations to religion. The hardening of the mind, and 
rendering it unsusceptible to the influence of religion, may originate 
in either of these extremes. Extreme poverty may act as an effectual 
barrier to the entrance of religious impressions, and extreme affluence 
would undoubtedly prove itself to be an obstacle equally insurmount- 
able in its character. A very poor man is as little likely to be pious 
as a very rich man. If there be any one portion of the Old Testa- 
ment from which, more than from any other, lessons of wisdom and 
contentment may be learnt, it is surely the prayer in which Agur 
says, " Two things have I required of thee ; deny me them not 
before I die: remove far from me vanity and lies; give me 
neither poverty nor riches ; feed me with food convenient for me. 
Lest I be full, and deny thee, and say. Who is the Lord? or lest I 
be poor, and steal, and take the name of my God in vain." 

And surely this prayer which our Lord has taught us to offer, though 
briefer, is not less comprehensive. It makes provision against each 
of these two extremes from which danger might ajrise, and thus 
furnishes us with a guide to that state of life which is best calculated 
to sustain religious feelings, if we are already possessed of them, or 
to excite them within us if we are at present destitute of them. 
Let us, then, reflect upon some of the lessons which may be denied 
from this fourth petition of our Lord's prayer, *' Give us this day 
our daily bread." 

I. One lesson is, that even the wants of cub bodies 

ABE to be SUBOBDINATED TO THE PUBPOSES OF BELIGION. 

The Christian religion was not designed for men who were 
wholly spiritual or wholy material, but for men who were possessed 
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of both body and spirit. To secure the full development of man, 
neither of these parts of his body must be provided for unduly. Of 
courseit will not do to put each part on a level with the other. As 
the one is different m kind, so also is it higher in degree than the 
other. If you neglect either one, the other must of necessity suffer. 
But if you provide for both according to their proportionate worth, 
they will then each one subserve the purposes of the other. 

Now in this respect Christianity will not suffer by comparison 
with the other religions of the world. While it has lost sight of 
neither part of man's nature, but has simply subordinated the lower 
to the purposes of the higher ; they have done differently. Either, 
in their gross materialism, they have taken notice only of the animal 
portion of man's nature, and, by providing an outlet for the gratifi- 
cation of his passions, have tended to establish the dominion of the 
sensual over him. Or, in their refined and one-sided spiritualism, 
they have by scourgings and fastings crushed out the life of his 
body, that they might, forsooth, minister to the growth of his soul. 
Nor again will Christianity itself lose by comparison with the tradi- 
tions of men which have been added to it with a view of complet- 
ing it. Look at it, and you have the gradual unfolding of laws and 
principles, whilst the application of these laws to the several circum- 
stances of life is left to the regulation of that conscience which is once 
more.through it enthroned upon the heart of man. But look at the 
traditions of men, and of churches, and you have little else but a vast 
complicated system of feasts and of fasts, one day consecrated to the 
use of a special form of food, and the next that same food most 
strenuously forbidden to be eaten. What is it all saying 1 Why 
that that nature which Jesus sanctified by taking upon himself is 
fit only for tortures, and strifes, and mortifications. What is it all 
saying ? Why, that the framers and adopters of these forms have 
no confidence in the operation of principles working from within, 
but only in rules which shall influence firom without. Well may we 
marvel that men should so soon remove themselves from the liberty 
of Christ. He puts the matter upon a safe and sure foundation. 
He tells us to look well to our motives ; and, instead of denying us 
the blessings of providence, he tells us to ask for temporal supplies, 
in order that religious duties may be performed. And however nume- 
rous our suppUes may become, they cannot be injurious, if they be 
received with this end in view. Fasts which have been regarded as 
possessing religious merit, have been less beneficial than feasts con- 
ducted aright. We want all done for God, and then there will be safety. 
** Whatsoever ye do, whether ye eat or drink, do all in the name of the 
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Lord Jesus«'' Thk is the sanctifying consideration. And benca 
we need not be surprised tbat, in the midst of petitions for 
sipritoal favours^ we find the wants of our bodies brought for- 
ward. This is the part of the conquest the Saviour wishes to 
achieyOT-niunely, to subordinate the very wants of our bodies to 
the purposes of religion. 

n. AVOTHEB LESSON IS, THAT OUB DEPENDENCE UPON GoD 
FOB THE SUPPLY OF OUB BODILY WANTS OUGHT TO BE BEGO- 
GNIZED. 

Our dependence on God spiritually would not be cavilled at so 
much, if our dependence materially were more firmly insisted upon. 
It would be easy even to a child to reason, that if we were depen- 
dent upon God for thelower blessings, there would not be the shadow 
of a doubt that we are much more so for the higher blessings. 
There would be no discussion at all, whether we are dependent on 
God for all spiritual supplies, if we thoroughly believed in our depen- 
dence even for the supplies of our bodies. And this is the doctrine 
of the Scriptures. God is represented as the Father of mercies, ** from 
whom cometh down every good and perfect gift." All creatures 
are represented as looking toward God, and receiving from him 
the gifts of Providence. " The eyes of all wait upon thee." " Thou 
openest thine hand, and satisfiest the desire of every living thing." 
And the Psalmist, supported by this belief, exclaims — '' The Lord 
is my shepherd; I shall not want." It is easy to say that the earth 
brings forth these supplies naturally. But there is no argument in 
such a statement. For nature is no self-existent and se^-working 
powei>—it points us to its Originator. It is easy, too, to say that we 
only receive from nature the reward of our own ingenuity, and that, 
if we did not cultivate it, we should not reap the fruits of the earth. 
But again it is replied, that this very ingenuity of ours, that this 
ability to cultivate the earth, is not self-derived, but comes from God. 
It is easy, too, to say that these things take place in accordance with 
fixed and unalterable laws. But the existence of laws is proof of 
the existence of a lawgiver, so we reply — Who imposed the laws ? 
Thus then it is not piety simply that leads us to confess our obli- 
gation upon God. It is true that the pious soul gratefully makes 
the acknowledgment. But the enlightened mind has no other resort 
but to adopt the same creed. We may trace the operation of seve- 
ral agencies in securing our temporal blessings for us — but our 
minds will not be able to rest upon them. They must go higher, 
until we reach the Cause of all causes and the Originator of all 

D . 
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originators. Let us away, then, with all false and erroneons notions 
of the glory and self-dependency of human nature-— such a theory is 
hased on falsehood and must perish as all lies do. Let us accept 
then the supplies of life as the giffcs of God ; and the very knowledge 
that they come from him will check and restrain us when we are 
tempted to ahuse them, 

UI. A THIRD LESSON IS, THAT A SUFFICIENCY, AND NOT A 
SUPEBABUNDANCE, OF THE SUPPLIES OF LIFE OUGHT TO BE SOLI- 
CITED. 

We are not allowed to pray for anything more than the neces- 
saries of life, and may not pray even for a superabundance of them, 
for they then would pass into luxuries. All that we are taught to 
ask, is that God would *' give us each day our daily bread." It 
will of course be seen that I take the words in their literal sense, 
and that I reject unhesitatingly all fanciful interpretations which 
would seek to find in the word references to '' spiritual food/' 
'' eating the Saviour's flesh," and '' partaking of the Lord's Supper.'' 
All this I take to be foreign to the design of the words. I ought, 
perhaps, to say, that the word " daily " is open to some objection, 
and that it does not properly repeat the idea which is already 
involved in the words, ** this day." We shall not err, if we take 
the words as being designed to express the same thought as that 
described in Agur's prayer — as '' food convenient for us." Or, if we 
wish to vary t£e expression, we may put it, as some have done, 
food " required for subsistence," or food '* proper to sustenance," 
And regarding it in this light, it expresses a delightM confidence 
in him who is our Father in heaven. We are ignorant even of 
ourselves — do not know what is requisite for us— only know that 
we do not live by bread alone, and so we do not presume to dictate 
to God what kind or what amount of food he shall deal out to us. 
He knows what we want, and is acquainted with our necessities ; 
and we have such confidence in our Father's love, that we leave all 
this in his hands, fully assured that he will do what is right. Well 
would it be for us, if we could always keep up this confidence, and 
if we could believe that what is sent is what is best for us. Then 
the food and raiment that we have, though they might be the corn* 
monest and coarsest, would excite our gratitude just as the smallest 
gifts of friendship keep alive our love. And then, too, the luxuries 
of life being regarded as more than we were led to anticipate, mor& 
than we were worthy of, more than we presumed to ask, would excite 
our deepest love and profoundest gratitude, as additional proofs of 
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the kind heart of our Father above us. Let as learn, then, to be 
satisfied with snch things as we have. 

lY. A FOUBTH LESSON IS, THAT tJNNEEDFUL ANXIETY ABOUT 
TB[E FUTUBE IS TO BE CONDEMNED. 

The prayer we are taught to offer is, '* Give us this day our 
daily bread." Most of the evils of this present life result from the 
violation of the simple principle which underlies this prayer. That 
principle is, that we have quite as much as we can attend to in the 
things of to-day, without attempting to anticipate the things of to* 
morrow. Now we are not satisfied that the present should throw its 
shadow upon the fiiture ; we want that that which is should darken 
that which is to be. We want to make the future fill the present? 
with gloom. Three-fourths of our doubts and fears arise from our 
taking time by the forelock, and attempting to oross bridges before 
we come to them. It scarcely seems to suggest itself to us that wa 
may be removed from the present state of existence before the 
events which we dread have transpired. And we rarely seem to 
imagine that if we are spared, and the dreaded events actually 
come, we ought to be inspired with hopefulness from the deliyer*^ 
ance already unsought on our behalf. We may surely say with 
David, as he went on to meet Goliath, " He who delivered me- 
out of the paw of the lion and the bear, will deliver me from the- 
hands of this Philistine." Wherefore then let us dismiss our fears. 
If it be about raiment that we are in doubt, let us go and "consider 
the lilies of the field, how they grow ; they toil not, neither do they 
spin : and yet Solomon in all his glory was not arrayed like one of- 
these." Or, if it be about our food, let us go and gather consolation 
from the '' ravens, who have neither storehouse nor barn, but are^ 
eared for by our heavenly Father." He who clothes the lilies with- 
beauty will not leave us destitute ; he who giveth food to the 
young ravens, when they cry unto him, will care for us that we perish 
not. Our past experience should lighten the darkness which seems 
to enshroud the future, and disperse the clouds that seem to be 
gathering around. David could say, '* I have been young, and now- 
am old ; yet have I not seen the righteous forsaken, nor his seed 
begging bread." Let us away, then, with our fears. Our fear^- 
are not only useless, they are both groundless and wrong.. 
Let us have faith in God. The provisions of to-day are sufficient 
for the present. Let us take the promise of to-day, leaving the^- 
monow to care for the things of itself. 
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" Day by ^ay the manna fell 
Oh, to learn this lesson well ! 
Still by constant mercy fed, 
Give me, Lord« my d^y bread, 

** Day by day, the promise reads. 
Daily strength for daily needs ; 
Cast foreboding fears away, 
Take the manna of to-day.'' 



Y. A FIFTH AND LAST LESSON IS, THAT ALL SELFISH GRASPING, 
AND ALL UNFAIR LIVING T7P0N OTHERS, IS TO BE AVOIDED. 

Our prayer is, ** Give us this day our daily bread ''— 4;he bread 
that is prepared and designed for us, and not the bread that Ms to 
the share of another, and properly belongs to him. Now, no bread 
is ours — ** our own, and nobody else's" — ^unless we have worked 
for it, or it has come to us through some lawful means. Thus our 
prayer points us to work as the means by which the blessing is to 
be secured, the law of labour being the law of life. Dr. Stier has 
put it well : — " Man lifts his imploring, empty hands to heaven, 
and God lays work upon them — ^thus hast thou thy bread." Now 
when this point has been considered well, we shall see that it leads 
to the strictest honesty and uprightness in all our commercial and 
temporal transactions with each other. There are times when we 
are compelled to live upon the bounty and charity of our richer 
friends ; but such is not to be the ordinary or the desired course. 
Our work must give us a claim to bread before that bread is our 
own. There are times, too, when, through misfortune, or unforeseen 
calamities, we may be unable to discharge debts which we have 
contracted. This, to some extent, is not preventible. But how 
any one who makes the slightest pretension to morality — Cleaving 
the question of religion out of cooperation altogether— can go on 
from day to day living upon others, and contracting debts which, 
according to their most certain knowledge, they cannot possibly 
defray, is, from our point of view, utterly inconceivable. Let us 
remember, then, that our work is the appointed and recognized 
means through which God answers our prayer, *' Give us th^ day 
our daily bread." 

Now if you offer this prayer to God, that he would feed you 
with food convenient for you, surely, when the answer comes, and 
the blessing is poured out on you, you will not forget to give thanks. 
Prayer is never completed until supplication has been supplemented 
by thanksgiving. Prayer has not answered its end until it hfis 
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passed away, giying place to praise. Do not forget, then, to be 
thankfal. And remember, it is not thanks which a few words can 
utter which will be most grateful to your Father in heaven. Our 
earthly parents tell us, sometimes, when we thank them for their 
kindness, that they want no words wasted— -our industry, our 
uprightness, our piety, our success, will be the recompense they 
shall cherish most. Our heavenly Father wants our obedience 
too ; and when we obey his commands, and live the life he has 
marked out for us, such is the thankfulness he loves to accept. 
Obedience is the highest gratitude. Henceforth, then, 

*' Let our glad obedience prove 
How much we owe, how much we loye." 



VI. 



** And forgive us our debts, as we forgive our debtors."— Matt. vi. 12. 



In resuming our meditations upon the Lord's Prayer, and passing 
on to this, Uie second, want which our Saviour teaches us to express, 
a sad, yet perhaps unavoidahle, fact forces itself upon our notice. 
The order in which this and the preceding petition come must ne- 
cessarily suggest to our minds the mournful truth, that our bodily 
wants too frequentiy take the place which ought to be reserved for 
the wants of the sod. We might have anticipated that one who was 
conscious that he had sinned against God, would have been anxious 
to obtain the pardon of his sins, before he prayed for the supply of 
his daily bread. We must, however, have become aware of the &ct, 
that whenever the claims of the body and those of the soul are 
brought into collision with each other, the claims of the body almost 
invariably take the precedence. We very rarely care about our 
souls untU after our bodies have been provided for. And hence, if 
the Saviour had not adopted this order, his prayer would not have 
been true to human nature, and so would not have been adapted to 
our use in our present circumstances. We all should find it exceed- 
ingly difficult to make the things which are unseen and eternal have 
as great power over us as those that are seen and temporal already 
have. The disorders of the body oblige us to pay some attention to 
them, but the disorders of the soul are of such a character that we 
often remain indifferent even to their existence. The wants of our 
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bodies press themselves so eagerly upon our notice, that we are glad 
to escape from them by proyiding for them ; but we often are uncon- 
scious of the wants of the soul, and therefore make no effort to 
satisfy them. And hence it is, that whilst we are willing enough 
to pray for daily bread, we do not recognize so vividly the need of 
daily forgiveness. I say this is a sad fact, and yet, to a large ex- 
tent, it is difficult to guard against it. With the cares of this pre- 
sent life, and the ever-returning wants of our bodies crowding upon 
ns, it is natural that these should be the all-absorbing interests of 
our minds. And yet though this is natural, it is unwise and dan- 
gerous, and must, if it be persisted in, lead to eternal ruin. Let us 
endtovour, then, now to leave the physical part of our nature for 
a while. We may surely do so with confidence, in his hands who has 
promised us food and raiment; and let us see whether we cannot 
stimulate one another now to recognize the deep wants of our 
spiritual nature, and to make some effort to provide for them. There 
is surely as deep a need for daily forgiveness as there is for daily 
bread. And just as God has not promised to give us to-day the 
bread of to-morrow, so neither ought we to be satisfied with putting 
off until to-morrow asking forgiveness for the sins of to-day. Let 
us see whether we cannot learn this lesson. ** And forgive us our 
debts, as we forgive our debtors." What may we learn from this 
prayer? 

I. By this pbayeb we abe beminded of oub constant 

UABILITY TO SIN. 

We do not all become Christians by the same means. With some 
a sense of want and a feeling of sin bring them to Christ. With 
others, the beauty of the Saviour's character, and the abundance of 
that provision he has made for human happiness, excite in them a 
sense of want and dependence. In the one case the provision 
suggests the need, in the other case the need conducts to the pro- 
vision. Now this same principle may receive an illustration in re- 
spect of prayer. A man who has a deep consciousness of sin and 
defilement, though he can only use broken words, and form im- 
perfect sentences, is sure to frame some prayer of which forgiveness 
shall be the burden. But surely, it is equally possible that a man 
who has no clear notion that he is a sinner, should be led to feel it 
by being taught to pray for forgiveness. It would be as easy as it 
Would be natural for him to reason thus with himself: " If one who 
knows my condition, and is acquainted with my heart, has taught me 
to pray for pardon, then surely, though I have not felt it, there must 
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be lias attaching to my character which call for this forgireness/^ 
And thus, whilst, in the one case, a feeling of guilt suggested the 
prayer for pardon, in the other case the prayer for pardon conducted 
to the feeling of guilt. And hence it is that this prayer of our 
Lord, whilst it expresses all that the conscious sinner needs to ask 
for, may tend to keep alive in the hearts of us all a sense of our 
sinfulness and nnworthiness. 

Not that there is any danger of our falling into the old Pelagian 
heresy, and believing in the perfectibility of human nature. That 
man who knows himself, and looks constantly into his own heart, 
will never have the slightest suspicion that he has actually attained 
this perfection, however sti'enuously he may maintain the possibility 
of his doing so. And thus, whilst old commentators and preachers 
took occasion from this text to warn people of this error, and to re* 
mind them of their constant liability to sin, there is no need that 
commentators and preachers should continue doing so in the present 
day. There is no fear at all of our being led astray by this opinion. 
Our danger lies in another direction, and arises from another cause. 
The fear with us is, lest our familiarity with sin should lessen our 
conception of its evil, and make us indifferent to our defilement. 
Each day slight sins are fallen into: opportunities of doing good are 
neglected, means of usefulness are not embraced, tshanoes of warn- 
ing the sinner are allowed to pass by. Thus a fearful amount of sin 
is accumulated. And the fear is that we, being satisfied with hav- 
ing earnestly solicited a general pardon at the outset of our ChristiaQ 
course, should be careless respecting this debt, because it has been 
accumulated so slowly. St. Augustine has long ago argued against 
this:-~" The daily sins of a Christian man may be small, yet are 
not therefore to be despised. For, if despised, then, though not 
else, they become, indeed, dangerous." He then illustrates Ms by 
the following comparisons.' — " It is of little drops that mighty rivers, 
yea ruinous and wide inundations, are made up. — The 1^ may be 
small, yet, if waters are always coming in, and not being continually 
jHimped out, they will in the end sink the ship. — ^A mountain of 
minute grains of sand will as effectually crush out the life as the 
same bulk of solid lead.'' He adds: — " But in this prayer there is 
ft>r the man that fiuthfully uses it, the pledge and power of a daily 
cleansing ; the medidne of bis dight but ever-recurring hurts.'* 
(See Augustine, as dted by Dean Trench.) 

My fHends, have we not too often forgotten these daily sins ? 
And is there not need, that, whenever we repeat this prayer of our 
Lord, we should be reminded of our constant, daily liability t6 
otfond against God? 
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n. Bt this PBAYEB we ABE LED TO SEPABATE BETWEEN THE 
tACT AND THE THEOBY OF F0BGIVENE88. 

Facts and their explanations are two entirely different things* 
The theory which explains the fact is invented after the fact itself 
has heen fully established. Music existed as an art before it did 
as a science. Language was spoken before it was written ; it was 
spoken correctly before its grammar was invented. We may often 
deny an explanation whilst we admit the fact which it is designed 
to explain. For example, every one admits that we ought to live 
a virtuous life. Why ? One set of moralists will say, Because it 
will make us happy ; another set of moralists will say, Because it is 
in accordance with the constitution of our nature. Now if you say 
that the latter is your theory, I admit not only the conclusion to 
which you have arrived, but also the reason which conducted you to 
it. But, if the former be your theory, then, whilst I cheerfully confess 
that it is my duty to live a virtuous life, I must emphatically deny 
that I ought to do so because my happiness will be secured thereby. 

It it clear then that to deny any theory that is proprouiiied is 
not tantamount to a denial of the facts on which that theory ia 
supposed to rest. Now it would have been well if the different 
sections into which the Christian Church is divided, had remem- 
bered this simple principle in their theological discussions. There 
are many Christains who do most sincerely believe that forgiveness 
comes through Christ, and that it comes through Christ alone, 
who are nevertheless unable to admit the explanations which other 
Christians have offered of this doctrine of forgiveness. They most 
readily believe that Christ is the sacrifice which God has provided 
for our sins ; that he has made atonement for us ; that he is the 
propitiation for our sins ; that he is the mediator between Gk)d and 
man ; and that if we are ever saved at all, it must be through the 
finished work of Jesus Christ. And surely such persons are not to 
be condemned by us, because they cannot conscientiously accept the 
explanations which we arbitrarily give of these scriptural statements. 
Let us remember that the fact is superior to the theory. And do 
not let us judge harshly of any who, though they contend as 
earnestly as we do for the £a.ct of forgiveness through Christ, are yet 
content to remain ignorant of the manner in which that forgiveness 
comes. Only do not let anyone suppose that I think it a matter 
of indifference what theory of forgiveness we maintain, or whether 
we have any theory at all. I would wish not only to know music 
as an art ; I would be anxious to know it as a science too. I would 
desire not only to speak a language correctly, but to be acquainted 
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with the rules according to which I speak. By all means get the 
theory where you can. But do seek always to love the fact hotter 
than the theory. We may surely rejoice that God allows us to 
pray for forgiveness before we have penetrated its mysteries, or 
discovered its hidden secrets. Thousands who have been ignorant 
of the philosophy of the plan of salvation, have nevertheless, with 
childlike faith and simpUcity, received the blessings of that salva- 
tion. But thousands more who have been theoretically acquainted 
with these things, have remained experimeu tally strangers to thetn. 

And it is when I think of these things that I learn to rejoice 
that our Saviour said, *' Father, I thank thee that thou hast hid 
these things from the wise and prudent, and hast revealed them to 
babes." 

Let us try to remember, then, when we offer this prayer, that 
God will not refuse to pardon us because of our ignorance of the 
principles on which liie forgiveness is extended. The fact is 
always to be preferred to the theory. 

ni. Bt this prayer WE ARE LED TO REGARD FORGIVENESS AS 
A FAVOUR, AND NOT AS A CLAIM. 

The view we take of a truth will decide the character of the 
influence the truth has upon us, and is as important as the motive 
is from which we do an action. Now God, in the pardon he gives 
us, has had respect to the influence which that pardon will have 
upon us. That man will never receive forgiveness who fancies 
that he has license to sin in order that grace may abound. And 
hence we shall invariably find that whenever God pardons a man, 
he causes even his mercy to impart a " broken heart and a contrite 
spirit," which is a sacrifice which Grod ''not only prepares but 
which he also accepts." Therefore are we taught to pray that 
God would forgive our sins, and that not as a daim but as a &vour. 

If you receive it as a claim, it wiU minister to the pride and 
haughtiness of your nature. But if you receive it as a favour, it wiU 
lead to contrition and humility. I believe it is upon this that the 
whole gospel turns, and that this explains the rejection of it on the 
part of some. We all feel we are sinners ; why do we not accept the 
offered mercy ? Simply because it is too humbling for us. We want 
eternal life as an inheritance, not as a gift. We are desirous of 
receiving it as something which we have worked for, and are there- 
fore deserving of. And it is on this account we receive it not. 
We must be humble before we get it at all ; we shall be still more 
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bumble after we bare received it The gospel must be received on 
its own conditions, or we sball be excluded from its benefits. 
Those who have believed have nothing which they h&ve not re- 
ceived. And those who are vainly striving to make themselves 
.worthy of salvation, and to receive it as the reward of their own 
meritorious actions, may learn from this prayer which our Lord 
has taught them to offer, that if they will not receive forgiveness as 
a favour, they shall not receive it as a claim. 

IV. By this prayeb wb abe beminded of the only gon« 

DinON UPON WHICH 70BGIVENESS CAN BE EXTENDED TO US, 

We are taught to pray that God would forgive us our debts as 
we forgive our debtors. This condition is not added, as if there 
were any connection between our forgiving and our being forgiven. 
It is not — ^Forgive us our debts, for we forgive our debtors. How- 
ever much we might forgive our debtors, that would constitute no 
claim upon God. Nor, again, do we pray, that God would forgive 
us to the same extent as we forgive others. The sins of men against 
us are slight when compared with our sins against God. If then 
God were not to forgive us in any higher degree than we forgive 
our fellow-creatures, there would be many of our sins which would 
not be covered over at all. It is simply as we forgive our debtors. 
And that not because an unforgiving man never feels that he is for- 
given, and so does not get the comfort of it. That will not explain 
all that is involved here. We must ourselves have a forgiving 
spirit, before we can receive the bounty which flows to us from the 
the forgiving spirit of God. We must forgive before we can be 
forgiven. We dare not ask God to do anythiDg for us, which we 
are not willing to do for others. And thus as long as we are con- 
scious of angry and unkind feelings towards those who have offended 
us, we dare not cherish the hope that God has forgiven us. But 
when we do from our hearts forgive, then we may argue from our 
forgiving that there is hope that we shall be forgiven. We were 
made in the image of God, and all that is good in us is possessed in 
a higher degree by God. The man who forgives, then, may with rea- 
son comfort himself with such words as these : *' I forgive my enemy — 
surely my heart is not more full of love, and my soul is not more 
full of affection, than is the heart of God. If I forgive, much more 
will he do so." — And thus from our forgiving others, we should 
derive encouragement to hope for pardon ourselves. Now have we 
not forgotten this? We have fancied we could keep up animosities 
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and cherish ill feelings, and yet all the time we have supposed that 
we are pilgrims towards heaven. Surely if the Saviour meant what 
he said, when he declared that, '' If ye forgive not men their tres- 
passes, neither will your Father in heaven forgive your trespasses," 
we must he wrong. Do let us try, then, to give up our differences, 
and, as we hope to he forgiven, let os forgive. For if we will not 
comply with this condition we cannot he forgiven. 

V. By this peayeb we aee taught to comply with the 

OONPITION WHICH IS BEQUIBED. 

There is nothing selfish ahout this prayer. We may not say, 
"Forgive me my sins." We are to recognize our union with 
our race, with a race that have all alike sinned. And we 
are to pray for all — " Forgive us our sins ;" this is our prayer. 
Then we haved prayed for our enemies and our foes, prayed that 
God would forgive diem. Having prayed that God would forgive 
them, surely we can do so. It is an insult to him to ask him to do 
that which we are unwilling to do ourselves. If they have sinned 
at all against us, their sins are still greater against God. He 
has more cause to complain than we. If then we think he can 
pass it hy, surely we can. If he forgives the greater offence, we 
can forgive the lesser. And thus the first part of the prayer acts 
as an instructor, and if we use it aright we shall not close until we 
have passed on to the second : " And forgive us our debts, as we for- 
give our debtors." 

Such are some of the lessons of this prayer, let us try to learn 
them, and to put them into practice. The prayer used aright will be 
a blessing, but used wrongly it will be a curse. Some of you may 
remember the following passage from a sermon by Augustus Hare, 
which was quoted some few years since in the Edinburgh Review, 
to the effect that this prayer was most awful upon the lips of an 
unforgiving man. He represents a man as saying that his neigh- 
bour had offended him, and he could not forgive him, and yet says, 
*' Forgive me my sins, as I forgive others." Is it not dreadful to 
think how strong an argument against ourselves may be drawn 
from our prayers ? Let us see, by cherishing a forgiving spirit, that 
this prayer shall not be Used against us, by and by. 



VII. 



" And lead as not into temptation."— ^Matt. vi. 13. 



The connecting link between this and the preceding petition is 
as close as that which unites the doctrine of justification with the 
doctrine of sanctification. One of the lessons to be deduced from 
the prayer immediately preceding this is, that he who stops short 
with asking for daily bread, has omitted asking for a blessing 
which he needs quite as strongly. Through the weakness and 
infirmity of our nature, we are led constantly into inconsistencies of 
fife and thought, and these lesser blemishes of our lives render it 
necessary that with our prayer for daily bread we should unite a 
prayer for daily forgiveness. But he who should imagine that he 
has done all that is required of him •when he has prayed for 
daily forgiveness, will soon find that he has not complied with 
all the requirements of Scripture. The spirit which leads us 
to supplicate pardon will not leave us unUl it has induced us 
to pray for a higher blessing. After we have contemplated the 
past, and have felt its guiltiness so keenly and powerfully as to 
pray that it may be removed, we shall no^ be able, nor, indeed, 
should we be willing, to refrain from looking upon present sin with 
hatred, and from regarding every circumstance which may possibly 
issue in sin with dislike and suspicion. And thus the pardon which 
the Spirit of God has led us to feel our need of, will issue in the 
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strengthemng and renovating of our souls. And thus, too, the 
justification which is completed as soon as we believe in Jesus, 
will urge us on to holiness until it shall lose its distinguishing 
characteristics in the greater glory of the sanctification to which it 
has conducted. If, then, the desire for forgiveness is ever followed 
by the desire that the need for that forgiveness may be removed, 
he who prays for pardon cannot help passing on to pray that he 
may be cleansed from the impurity and delivered from the power 
of sin. And inasmuch as we never sin without having some 
inducement to do so, — ^and thus our sins flow out of our tempta- 
tions — ^he who wants to be freed from sin will seek first of all to be 
freed from the circumstances by which the sin is brought about. 
Thus the next step after praying ^'Forgive us our debts, as we 
forgive our debtors," is to pray that we may be kept out of tempta- 
tion. And so this morning we pass on in our meditation upon this 
prayer, which gathers strength and increases in comprehensiveness 
as it advances, to reflect upon this sixth petition — *' And lead us 
not into temptation;" upon which I would wish to base the 
following observations : — 

I. — This prayer recognizes Temptation as part op the 

DISCIPLINE OF life. 

We do not destroy a fact by refusing to admit its existence. We 
may close our eyes to temptation, but, perhaps, the peculiarity of 
our temptation is, that we are tempted to doubt its existence. And, 
indeed, it is difficult for us to conceive of ourselves as being raised 
above the reach, or removed from the sphere, of temptation. 
Everything in this present life is preparatory either to a higher, 
because better, or lower, because worse, state of existence ; and 
as has often been remarked before, a state of probation involves the 
existence of trials, and difficulties, and temptations. Probation 
necessitates the imposition of restrictions. Our nature must be of 
a fallible character, and our circumstances must be such as to have 
some inducing power over us, or else we are no probationers. 
Useless therefore are the questions which are sometimes raised, as 
to why God did not strengthen our nature, so that we should not 
feel the power of temptation ? or why, if he left us weak and 
feeble, he did not secure our safety by putting temptation altogether 
out of our reach ? It could not have been so. If God had consti- 
tuted us so, what we now glory in as our manhood would have 
been sacrificed to our safety. And if God had taken away those 
circumstances by which sin was induced, our safety would have 
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been the result of chance, and the fortuity of our position ; and 
thus, not being based upon principle, would have been worthless^ 
If, then, our goodness had been compulsory and necessary, it would 
have possessed neither virtue nor praiseworthiness. And if our 
eyil had been forced upon us, and been unavoidable by us, it would 
have ceased to be vice, and ceasing to be vice would have ceased 
to be condemnable. It follows, then, that we must have been free 
to sin, or to abstain from sinning, before either our goodness could 
be meritorious, or our sin worthy of stripes. Now, how could this 
result have been secured apart from temptation? An anonymous 
writer has well observed that, '* except in the eye of Omniscience^ 
all virtue is negative that has not undergone trial.'-' Surely we 
may, with equal truth, add, " all vice is negative, too, unless it be 
the result of trial and choice." If, then, this present life is a 
discipline for another, it is difficult to see by what other means we 
could have been disciplined apart from temptation. At any rate, 
temptation is in the world ; and however earnestly we may pray 
that we may not be led into temptation, we must recognize it as 
part of that disciplinary course which, if rightly employed by US|. 
will conduct us to a better world* 

II. This pbayer tbaces Temptation to the soubge whence 

IT OBIGINATES. 

Thus far we have simply recognized temptation as an existing 
fact. No one, however, will be disposed to quit the question 
without making some inquiry respecting its origin ; even though 
in the end he may have to confess that he has nothing but specu- 
lation to base his conclusions upon. Whence, then, does temptation 
come ? How does it originate ? Has God left the evil one to 
exercise full and supreme power in his dominions? Does all 
temptation issue forth from the dark recesses of his evil-designing 
and malicious heart ? Or has God anything to do with its coming ? 
Undoubtedly, much of the temptation which exists in the world 
oomes from the devil ; and he who doubts or denies the existence 
of the devil, will have no means of solving the mystery in which 
these temptations will then be enshrouded. It would be a wicked 
and blasphemous libel upon the pure and holy character of the 
Most High, to say that he had anything to do with some of the 
temptations to which men are subject. Eejecting, then, that view 
which would make all temptation come from God, are we at liberty 
to admit that any temptation comes from him ? The primd facie 
view of the meaning of the text would certainly lead us to say so* 
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Nor do we avoid any of the difficulties by reaortiog to such uncriti* 
cal and nnschokrly quibbles as some have taken refuge in, when 
they have rendered these words, " Leave us not in temptation," or 
" Suffer us not to be led into temptation." With such interpreta- 
tions, which really cannot be called translations, the difficulty 
would only come over again, in another and harder form. A plain, 
unsophisticated man, who had no theory to support, and no creed 
to look after and make provision for, would say at once, that in 
some way temptations do come from God. And this is consistent 
with what we find in other parts of the Scriptures. We have it 
recorded in one part, *'It came to pass that God did tempt Abra- 
ham ;" and respecting Hezekiah, we have it said, *'God lefthim» 
to try (or tempt) him, that he might know all that was in hia 
heart." It is true that in the Epistle of James we find an 
apparently contradictory statement: ''Let no man say when 
he is tempted, I am tempted of God ; for God cannot be tempted 
with evil, neither tempteth he any man." I will only say upon 
this, that I believe those who study the passage most doseiy, will 
approve of the comment Dean Alford has made i^kmi it. *' This 
speaks not of the providential bringing about o^ but the actual 
solicitation of, the temptation." If, then, we are at liberty to say 
that God is the author of some temptations, how are we to free the 
theory from its apparent impiety ? Not that I am prepared to 
admit that that would be a conclusive objection. We may leave 
the justification of his dealings and actions in the hands of Grod 
himself. But, in this case, I believe the impiety is simply apparent 
and not real. The design of the temptation is the due to the 
mystery. But, upon this point, let me quote some remarks which 
Dean Trench has made, in his work upon Augustine : — ** God does 
tempt, just as the devil tempts ; all the difference lies in the end 
and aim with which they severally do it ; the one tempting to 
deceive, the other to approve ; Satan to bring out men's evil to 
their ruin, God to bring out, and, through the conflict, to strengthen, 
their good to their everlasting gain ; or, if to bring out their sin, 
yet this only as a mean and a transition to a higher good ; that 
they, discovering and recoToring from their sin, may walk henoe* 
forward more humbly, more circumspectly; that knowing they 
may take up arms more earnestly against the evil that b in them.'^ 
And the Dean goes on to mention, that Augustine '* adduces, often*, 
times, St. Peter, and his permitted fall, as an instance of what he 
means. He had said, like the Psalmist, ' I shall never be moved." 
How good was it for him that the temptation came ; and that» 
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through it, he should find out the secret of his weakness ; and thus, 
also, of his strength.'* — Thus, then, taking the words, " lead us 
not into temptation,'' literally, we trace our temptations to their 
source. 

III. This pbayeb intimates that Temptation generally 

BESULTS IN SIN. 

There would not be so much need to pray against temptation, if 
it were not for the fact that it generally issues fatally to our peace 
and comfort. Of course, it is our weakness, combined with the 
strength of our temptations, that makes them so successful. Yet it 
is true, that, though we are weak, the strongest temptation we ever 
grappled with would have been easily overcome, if we had only 
used the strength we possessed. But it rarely happens that we do 
resist successfully. Our defeats are greater in number than our 
conquests. How is this ? How ! Why, in this conflict with evil, 
we fear to face the foe. So cowardly are we, that we shrink back, 
resigning the conquest almost before the conflict was commenced. 
How is it ? How 1 Why, we give up too readily. So thoughtleds 
are we, that we give up, unmindful of the fact that we are thereby 
selling ourselves, voluntarily, to the devil, to perform his works. 
How is it ? How I Why we yield, terrified by our danger. So little 
alive are we to our own good, that we forget we are thereby signing 
the terms which, eventually, we shall be condemned upon. The 
anonymous writer to whom I just now referred, puts the matter 
well : — " We are too apt to yield ourselves vanquished instead of 
fighting out the battle, though thus by God's grace assured of 
victory." God sends the temptation that he may strengthen our 
virtue and weaken our sin. But we, by misusing the temptation, 
defeat its object and overthrow its design. And thus the temptation 
we are called upon to encounter proves an injury to us, inasmuch 
as it generally results in sin. But the fact that it does so generally 
issue in sin, should make us cry out more earnestly, as for our lives, 
'* Lead us not into temptation." 

lY. This pbayeb expbesses, on oxtb pabt, a shbineingfbom 
Temptation, thbough a sense of weakness. 

If God appoints temptation, it may be thought that it must be 
wrong to pray for deliverance from it. If God sends it, and sends 
it too for our good, piety may seem to dictate to us that it is our 
duty to go into it, and wait for deliverance till God sees fit, un- 
asked, to send it. Yet we do not apply this argument to other cir- 

£ 
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cumstances of oar lives, to which it is equally applicable. We 
know God appoints a great many things which we, nevertheless, 
avoid as earnestly as we can. Afflictions spring not from the dust, 
but come from God; and yet none of us cares to have them, and 
would gladly escape from them, if the doorway were but open. 
The chastisements of life all come from God, yet none of us likes to 
stay under the rod longer than he is obliged to stay. So here, it is 
not that I doubt whether it comes from God, but that I distrust my 
own strength to combat successfully with it. A profound sense of 
tny own weakness leads me to cry out that I may not be put to 
the trial. *' I have been conquered so often, that I am afraid to 
have my strength tested in another engagement. Success would 
have stimulated me, but defeat has discouraged me." — An army 
that had just triumphed over the foe, flushed with victory, and con* 
fident in its own strength, would rejoice at the opportunity of again 
proving its superiority. But the same army, if it had just ex* 
perienced a defeat, borne down with shame, and dispirited by its 
position, though, burning with rage, and infuriated with madness, it 
might recklessly waste the remnant of its strength in the vain hope 
that it might buy back its lost spoils, and restore the lost fortunes 
of the day, would still tremble lest the future should be even blacker 
than the past. So with us; if we had always come forth from the 
conflict with temptation successfully, being stronger for the fight, 
deriving courage from the recollections of the past, we should enter 
into temptation with a firm step and an undaunted courage. But 
now having been beaten so often, we have come forth crushed, and 
humbled, and enfeebled, so that, as we think of other trials which 
we may have to go through, we cry out in agony, " My Father in 
heaven, lead me not into temptation." It is not that we do not 
believe it is for our good ; it is not that we do not believe that we, 
like Peter, shall at last be able to glory in our fall, and shall find 
that even our mistakes furthered our interests : it is »mply that 
we are weak, and so shrink from a contest for which we do not feel 
ourselves to be equal. And, after all, this is the right spirit for a 
Christian to maintain. If there were less self-confidence about us, 
there would be fewer defeats experienced by us. For as long as 
we fancy ourselves strong enough for anything, we do not cast our- 
selves upon God. But when we are impressed \(ith our feebleness, 
being led to trust in him through whom we can do all things, we 
solve the mystery of the apsotle's words, " When I am weak, then 
am I strong.'* 
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V. This frayeb is a joyful acknowledgment of GroD*s 

POWEB AND STRENGTH TO BESOUE US. 

Though we are east down, we are not destroyed ; though we are 
persecuted, we are not forsaken. If we were tempted, and had only 
our own weakness to fall back upon, we might be excused if we re- 
linquished the contest in despair. We are not, however, reduced 
to that necessity. There is One who giveth strength to the feeble, 
and who increaseth might to them that have no strength. There is 
One who has all power in his hands, and who can and does arrange 
the circumstances of our lives. Our trust is in him. He will so 
strengthen us, that that which would, in our weakness, have been 
a temptation, shall in our strength cease to be so. He will so ar- 
range our circumstances that they shall no longer be our masters, 
we serving them. He is our hope and confidence; and we having 
prayed that he would not lead us not into temptation in such a way 
as we may be seduced by it, give our fears to the wind, and are 
able to say, " I will go in the strength of the Lord, making mention 
of his righteousness and of his only." And though our way be 
dark, and our circumstances pregnant with terror and danger, we 
are able to exclaim in triumph, " Yea, though I walk through the 
valley of the shadow of death, I will fear no evil : for thou art with 
me ; thy rod and thy staff they comfort me." Having cast ourselves 
upon God, and appealed to his mercy, and bespoken his compassion, 
we know we are safe, and are able with an unquivering lip to say : — 

" If aught should tempt my soul to stray 
From heavenly wisdom's narrow way. 
To fly the good I would pursue. 
Or do the thing I would not do. 
Still He who felt temptation's power 
Shall guard me in the trying hour.'' 

And now, my friends, I am sure there is not one of you but 
wishes to be kept out of temptation. Let me tell you there is but 
one way by which you can get your desire realized. Hear what 
God says : ** Because thou hast kept the word of my patience, I also 
will keep thee from the hour of temptation, which shall come upon 
all the world, to try them that dwell upon the earth." We too often 
forget that it is as possible for us to tempt God, as it is for God to 
tempt us. Now we tempt God when we violate his word, the word 
of his patience; when we go against his precepts; when we despise 
his commandments; when we go into scenes of danger contrary to 
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his express injunctions; when we needlessly expose ourselves to the 
foe. It is no use for us to pray, " Lead us not into temptation/' as 
long as we go into it. We must prove the sincerity of our prayers 
by keeping out of temptation. And to know how to do this, we 
must study God's word— obedience to that word will be our safe- 
guard. If we do not tempt God by our disobedience, he will not 
tempt us. If we keep the word of his patience, he will keep us 
from the hour of temptation. Henceforward, then, let us ** hide 
God's word in our hearts, that we may not sin against him." 



vni. 



" But deliver us fromeril." — Matt. vi. 13. 



I INTIMATED in my last discourse, that he who prayed^ " Forgive 
us our debts, as we forgive our debtors," had only taken a step pre- 
paratory to prajring, '* And lead us not into temptation." We are 
now about to receive another illustration of the ever- widening charac- 
ter of the prayers we offer : for this prayer, *' Lead us not into temp- 
tation," is but the initiation into another and more comprehensive 
prayer. The soul that has truly offered this prayer is agitated 
with a restlessness until it has reached onward to a higher blessing 
and a deeper good. The prayer that we might not be led inta 
temptation, seemed at &rst the largest we could offer, as indeed it 
was the largest we had offered. But now it has proved a means 
of education to us, so that we want more, and cannot rest until we 
have gone on to this wider prayer, *' But deliver us from evil." 
This prayer, I say, then becomes a necessity to us. For, if we re- 
main in a state which requires daily forgiveness by our readiness to 
continue in sin, we only abuse the grace of God, because of the 
ease and readiness with which pardon can be obtained. And if we 
stop at the second prayer, by resting satisfied with a freedom from 
actual sin which is induced by the happy arrangement of our cir- 
cumstances, we only reveal our ignorance of the nature of sin, and 
of those principles apart from which virtue cannot exist. Dis- 
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satisfied, then, with having continually to confess sin and ask 
forgiveness ; dissatisfied, further with keeping irom sin, merely be- 
cause we are not tempted to enter into it, there is but one resource 
open to us, and that is to pray for a total deliverance and a com- 
plete redemption from every thing which is evil and wrong. There 
is no remedy for it, but that we, in common with the whole creation, 
should wait, and groan, and travail in pain together for the redemp- 
tion of the sons of God, which is approaching, and which must come. 
But we, instead of waiting with an inarticulated groaning, put our 
longings and our sighings into shape and form, crying as we do, 
" Deliver us from evil." And thus these last three petitions of this 
prayer refer, as has often been said, to " the past, the present, and 
the future of the Christian." For the past, our prayer is, " Forgive 
us our debts ; for the present, our prayer is, *' Lead us not into 
temptation ; " for the future, our prayer is, "Deliver us from evil." 
It will be evident, from what I have already said, that I do not 
accept an interpretation of this text which has found favour in some 
quarters. And if I refer to this view still further, it is only to ex- 
press my strong and earnest detestation of every interpretation of 
Scripture which, by altering or tampering with its letter, is sure to 
run counter to its spirit as well. I refer to a so-called emendation 
of our Authorized Version, which, instead of making us say, ** Deliver 
us from evil," makes us say, '* Deliver us from the evil one." 
Now, the best grammarians are of opinion that the article which 
is used is, undoubtedly, neuter. And, besides, I do not see 
to what reason we should narrow this prayer, so as to make 
it mean deliverance from the devil, when that deliverance, though 
it had been effected, would leave us still exposed to the ravages 
of other and more deadly evil. The evil one is certainly io* 
duded ; but this prayer looks not at any one single embodiment 
of evil, it takes a complete survey of the whole, and cries, 
''Deliver us from the evil thing." In the same spirit of vin* 
dication of the correctness of our Authorized Version, will the 
following remarks from Dr. Stier be found:— ^*' This is the liturgy of 
all liturgies ; and here it reaches its sublime dose, which, through 
the deep lowliness of the believing Deliver us, immediately passes 
on to the heavenly doxology, ' Thine is the kingdom.' And just 
at this point must the conqueror confer that honour upon the van- 
quished enemy, to name him with his threatening power. Are 
the believing children of the Father already redeemed, for ever to 
be subjected to the contumely, at the end of every private and com- 
mon prayer, of mentioning him ? Let him believe this who can ; our 
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inmost sense of holy propriety recoils from it. The Redeemer has. 
lefb his own name unmentioned, though himself the ground, and 
medium, and end of every prayer ; and can he be thought expressly 
to have mentioned Satan ? " 

Accepting, then, the common and ordinary meaning of these 
words as the correct interpretation, let me invite you to consider the 
seventh and last petition, which he, who taught us to pray, has told 
us to utter, " But deliver us from evil." 

I. This pbayes looks upon Evil as something separate 

FBOM OUBSELVES. 

Evil is no necessary part of human nature. It may be that it 
is almost inseparable from us, and that we shall never lose the 
traces of the damage and mischief we have sustained through its 
agency. It may be that we should find it difEieult to conceive of 
human nature as it would be, were it free from sin ; for wherever 
we have come in contact with it, it has been debased, polluted, and 
deformed. ''We all have sinned, and come short of the glory of 
(rod." Sin has become mixed up with human nature, and humaa 
nature has become mixed up with sin. But still it is fedse to say 
that a state of sin is the natural and normal state of humanity. 
Evil, regarded either in its nature or in its effects, is the most 
unnatural, the most hideously disproportioned thing in God's uni-. 
verse. Human nature has not to be destroyed before either 
physical or moral evil can be eradicated from it. The human 
nature of Jesus Christ is none the less perfect and glorious because 
of its entire freedom from all sin and impurity. And though sin 
may seem bound up with our existence, it is not so in reality, any 
more than the diseased malformation is, which has grown out of us 
physically. The diseased part has grown out of us, and may 
seem to be one with us. It is quite true that we shall have to 
submit to exquisite torture and excruciating pain, before we can free 
ourselves from it. But we shall not be deprived of any essential 
part of our nature when it is separated from us. Take away the 
diseased limb or part, and we are more ourselves than we were 
before we had sufiEered the loss. So, too, it is in respect of moral 
evil. We should be more entirely and completely human if we 
were entirely and completely freed from sin. The ransomed in 
heaven are none the less human because they have "washed 
their robes, and made them white in the blood of the Lamb." 
Yea, we ourselves recognize this truth in the case of extremely^ 
debauched and sensual persons. As we look on such incarnations 
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of sin and embodiments of vice and impurity, we refuse to admit 
that they are the type of human nature. We will not libel 
man by calling that debauched, brutalized, sensualized mass of 
corruption, human nature. And if, in such extreme cases, we refuse 
to call that human nature which has sunk so low, then, carrying the 
same principle still further, we must maintain that in whatever 
proportion sin adheres to us, in that same proportion we misre- 
present human nature, and lose our claim to its possession. The 
same principle, too, is recognized in the very existence of Christianity. 
Christianity would never have existed if man had not become sinful. 
Christianity could never have existed if sin had been inseparable 
from man. The whole scheme is based upon the possibility of the 
present improvement and ultimate perfectibility of human nature. 
As a remedial and restorative system it is worse than useless unless 
this principle is admitted. The same principle, too, underlies this 
prayer which our Lord has here taught us to offer. The very 
prayer, '' Deliver us from evil," is based upon the supposition that 
sin can be separated from us, and that we can be removed beyond 
its influence and above its sphere. Therefore let the Christian 
struggle on, and rejoice that to whatever extent he can free himself 
from the curse which as fallen upon him, to that same extent he 
lifts up and exalts his nature to that which God designed that it 
should be, and to that which it originally was. 

II. This peayeb begabds oub pebsonal delivebance fbom 
Evil as oub gbeat need. 

Our hope of glory is bound up in the hope of our personal 
redemption. Whatever prospect or probability exists of our being 
individually redeemed, exists also of our being individually glorified. 
The redemption of our friends cannot secure this end for us. Though 
every one of our friends were saved, that could not effect our 
happiness, or bring out our salvation. Each one for himself must 
offer the prayer, ** Deliver us from evil.'' Living as we do in a 
civilized land, in which the arts and sciences and pleasures and 
advantages which civilization ever brings with it abound, we may be 
said to derive an advantage from the civilization around us. But 
the amount of pleasure and of good we derive is regulated by the 
amount of our cultivation and advancement. The higher our own 
cultivation, and the greater our own individual advancement, the 
greater will that enjoyment be which we shall derive from these 
advantages. The man who is coarse and uncultivated himself can- 
not be happy, though the blessings of advanced civilization flourish 
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around him. So, too, living, as it is our happiness to do, amongst 
Christian people, some of the grossest of our evils disappear, and 
some of the rough angularities of our characters are rubhed away. 
But we must be christianized ourselves, or we shall not realize the 
full advantages. However blessed and exalted the state in which 
we live, it cannot change our hearts or effect any radical and abiding 
improvement in us. Put a man in heaven itself, and he would soon 
defile and pollute it, if his own heart was impure. We are 
so constituted that our happiness must always be mainly derived 
from ourselves. We must carry heaven about with us in our own 
souls, or no heaven can exist for us. 14 ow there is great fear of our 
losing sight of these facts, and fancying that we can afford to dis- 
pense with all care and concern for ourselves. The world, we fancy^ 
is going to be regenerated, and we hope to come in for a share in the 
advantage. It cannot be ; our happiness must be self derived ; and 
therefore our greatest care must be for ourselves. Our effort must 
be to get freed from sin. That is the great curse. To be delivered 
from that is the thing of most concern to us alL And therefore our 
Lord teaches us to offer, each one for himself, the prayer, " Deliver 
us from evil." 

III. This pbayeb leaves with God the decision as to 
WHAT is Evil. 

The very fact that we do not specify anything, but leave it with 
God to decide what is evil, may be regarded as a confession, either 
of our inability, or our ignorance, or, perhaps more correctly still, of 
both combined. We are unable to enumerate the evils from which 
we wish to be delivered. As soon as we think of our failings and 
faults, a countless throng, an innumerable multitude of them, rises up 
before us. We should never conclude our prayers if we commenced to 
tell God of special failings, of bad habits, of evil desires, of besetting 
sins, all of which we are conscious of, and from which we are sin- 
cerely desirous of being delivered. It is better, then, not to attempt 
the enumeration at all, but to combine them all under one general 
expression: Father, deliver us from evil. And still more folly 
might this prayer be justified by a consideration of our ignorance. 
We could not tell God what evils we wished to be delivered from, 
even if we were anxious to do so. Many things that we fancy evil 
are, after all, our purest goods. And many other things which we 
suppose to be amongst our goods, are, after all, the deadliest and most 
poisonous injuries to us. A slight review if even a short course would 
conduct us to this conclusion. We have prized friends, and books, 
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and even doctrines, and have loved them, because of the imaginary 
good we derived fix)m them. We have afterwards learnt that our 
supposed friends misled and seduced us ; that the books we prized 
were as poison to us ; and that the doctrines we dierished and de- 
fended were unscriptural and injurious. Thus the things we counted 
gain we get to reckon loss. And still more frequently is it the case, 
that things which we had supposed evils were the greatest goods we 
ever experienced. How often have we risen up from a severe trial, 
or a£9iction, or loss, or grief, and said, with a rebellions heart, as 
well as with a murmuring tongue, "All these things are against me/' 
Years have rolled away, time has healed the breaches which it made, 
and how differently do we regard those experiences which once oc* 
casioned so much sorrow I The very losses we complained of were 
productive of greater spiritual good to us than any other events of 
life. They led us to believe in the vanity of earthly pursuits and 
joys; and, still better, they led us to cast ourselves on him, in whom 
'Mt pleased the Father that all fulness should dwell," and ''of 
whose fulness we have received." And, my friends, we are not 
much wiser now than we were. If we mistook good for evil, and 
evil for good, in times past, we should surely fall into the same 
error again. Is it not better, then, to leave all this in the hands of 
God? He knows what we are, and what he means us to be. He 
knows what keeps us from rising higher than we are. He knows 
what would lift us up. We leave all in his hands. We come to him 
saying, " Father, we know not what is good for us, we know not 
what is evil; but we do desire the good, though it be unpleasant, 
and we would hate the evil, though it may seem joyous. Father, 
we are ignorant. We cannot tell all that we would be delivered 
from. We leave it all vrith thee. Send what thou knowest to be 
good. Take away all thou knowest to be bad. Father in heaven, 
deliver us from evil." 

IV. This pbayer leaves with God both the mode and 

THE TIME of THE DESIBED DELIVEBANCE. 

The Christian keeps his eye stedfastly fixed on the end he desires, 
fie knows he could not secure it for himself. He knows God can 
secure it for him. He wants to attain to it, and he prays that God 
would bring it about; but he does not dictate to God how or when 
he shall accomplish it. Of course, if we might choose fur ourselves, 
we should wish to be delivered from evil with as Uttle pain and 
suffering as was compatible with the attainment of the result It is 
not in human nature to desire pain for its own sake ; but we maji 
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put up witb it for the sake of its resuUs. We might say: " Do not 
let OS sufiGer the coaseqaeaces of our follies, do not let as taste the 
fruits of our sin, do not let any of the disgrace and disrepute of our 
aetione &11 upon us." We might say this, but we do not. We leave 
the mode of our deliverance in the hands of God. '* We know he 
does not afflict us willingly, nor grieve the children of men without 
a cause.'* And we are confident that if bo ordains suffering as the 
means by which we shall become perfect, he will not make the 
suffering move fiery or terrible than there is occasion for. We 
therefore leave it with him, simply saying, '* Deliver us from evil : 
in thine own way, by thine own means ; only, deliver us from evil. ' 
The time of our deliverance, too, we leave wHh Grod. Were our own 
wishes to be consulted, we should desire immediate deliverance. We 
would rather not have to watch against sin during years of un- 
certainty and anxious thought. The uncertainty is hard to bear. 
We know not what the issue will be. We would rather the un- 
certainty should be dissipated at once and for ever. And even now, 
though we know it is wrong, we do sometimes say. Why doth my 
Lord delay his coming? But we would wish to repress such re« 
pinings. *' The time our God appoints is best, and cannot be too 
long." We therefore are willing to wait ; and the hope of the de- 
liverance which is ooming supports us in the conflict and the struggle. 
We thus fix our thoughts on Uie result — deliverance from evil. We 
do not, however, dare to specify the manner in which it shall be 
effected, or the time at which it shall be brought about ; — that we 
leave with God. 

Y. This prater recognizes our dependence on God for 

THIS DESIRED DELIVERANCE. 

Those whose talents and opportunities fit and enable them 
to judge and speak authoritatively upon the subject, say that 
the commencement of civilization is never self-originated; but 
must always be communicated. After the first principles have 
been learnt, it is easy for men to make advance in any de- 
partment. But there does not exist a single authentic in- 
stance on record of a nation which had been sunk in barbarism 
and ignorance raising itself of its own accord, and by its own 
power. The secret of civilization must be learnt from those who 
have gathered it from other sources, until at last all civilization 
must be traced up to that God in whom it originated. The fact is 
a striking one, and ought to be instructive. If for ordinary civi- 
lization, we depend on God, much more must we depend on him 
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for the higher cultivation of our souls. Those who have once sunk 
in sin, and become corrupt before the Lord; those who have 
weakened and reduced their powers by reason of their iniquities ; 
those who have become low by their gmlt, cannot raise themselves. 
They must, of necessity, stay where they are, deep down in the 
horrible pit and the miry clay, unless God be moved with com- 
passion, and stretch forth his hand to save. The work is God's, 
and can be accomplished by none other. Deeply conscious of this, 
we come to God, saying, " Deliver us from evU." We are sure 
he has the power, and that none other has. Therefore do we lift 
up our eyes unto the hills from whence cometh our expectation. 
Our hope is in God. We do not trust to ourselves ; we do not 
attempt the work alone and unsupported. As we fight with sin, 
and engage in this bloody warfare with evil, we know our strength 
cometh from heaven; and we therefore unceasingly and cood&- 
dently say, " Father in heaven, deliver us from evil." 

We have thus gone through these seven petitions, and have now 
reached the last. Perhaps had we chosen the order of these peti- 
tions we should have placed this one first. It may not be unprofit- 
able for us to ask why Jesus places it last. We have seen that 
each prayer prepares for the next. Omit any one, and you break 
the harmony and destroy the consistency of the whole prayer. 
But this is not all. The prayers not only lead us on toward more, 
but also educate and prepare us to receive more, and thus conduct 
us to the very blessings they lead us to supplicate. Live up to the 
other prayers, and the result will be this desired deliverance. 
SUght will be the utility, and endless the work it will necessitate, 
of siDgling out separate sins, and confining our sole attention to 
them. The surer and more effective way is, to strike at the founda- 
tion of all sin at once. Begin, " Hallowed be thy name," and 
strive to realize that. Go on to " Thy kingdom come," and strive 
to realize that. And go approaching nearer and nearer to the 
standard the Saviour has set up before you, and you shall find that 
the hold sin has upon you is being enfeebled, and that you are 
gradually approaching toward the deliverance. Therefore does 
the Saviour put this last, that he might teach you the method by 
which it was to be attained. Will you not try to learn his method, 
and to adopt the plan he suggests ? If you will, your efforts shall 
not pass away unrewarded. 



IX. 



'' For thine is the kingdom, and the power, and the glory, for ever. 
Amen." — ^Matt. vL 13. 



Those persons who have carefully compared Luke's account of 
the Lord's Prayer with that given by Matthew, must have ob- 
served that, in addition to several minor differences, Luke has 
altogether omitted the doxology with which Matthew concludes 
the prayer. We have repeatedly said, during this course of 
Lectures, that prayer has not effected all that it is capable of doing 
until it has been converted into praise. As naturally as peace 
follows pardon, does praise come after prayer. Upon such consi- 
derations as these, we should have anticipated that the sublimest 
as well as the simplest prayer that was ever offered would have 
such an influence over the heart of the worshipper, as to leave 
him unable to conclude without sounding the " note of triumph," 
and bursting forth into the praises of his God. And probably if 
we were now, for the first time, to omit this doxology, we should be 
painfully impressed with the suddenness and abruptness of the 
conclusion of the prayer ; so that, if our feelings were the standard 
of our criticisms, and if our expectations were the legitimate 
measure and judge of Scripture truths, we should undoubtedly say 
that this Doxology formed an inseparable part of the prayer, as it 
came from the lips of our Lord. But every man, who reflects for 
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one moment, must see that this is no safe and sure rule by which 
to judge of Scripture. For if we put everything into the Bible 
that we imagine ought to be there, and exclude everything which 
we did not expect would be contained in it, the Christian Church 
would soon find itself involved in gloomy doubt, and in inextricable 
confusion. If, then, we find, that external criticism is opposed to 
any passage of Scripture being regarded as the Word of God, we 
must not allow ourselves to be influenced to retain it, however 
strong the internal evidence may be which is offered in its favour. 
Begarding this, then, as a trusworthy guide, and expressing our 
willingness to follow it as &r as it may legitimately conduct us, 
without attempting to throw doubt upon what is the Word of God, 
or to unsettle men's faith in those Scriptures which are a '* light 
unto their feet," we must unhesitatingly say, that there is every 
likelihood that this conclusion formed no part of the original prayer ; 
and the probability is, that if ever we get what is now on many 
bands demanded, and is on many accounts desirable — a revised 
version of our present English translation — there can be little 
doubt that this prayer, as given by Matthew, would be made to 
accord more closely in this respect with the prayer as given by 
Luke ; and, however great the shock to our fedings might be to 
find this sublime Doxology swept away, as with a ruthless hand, 
still we must uncomplainingly submit, if we find the original prayer 
was destitute of it. And as our present knowledge of the original 
Scriptures leads us to believe that it originally formed no part 
of them, we must unhesitatingly, though reluctantly, reject it as 
spurious. It would seem that, early in the history of the Church, 
this addition was made in the service of the sanctuary, and from 
the liturgies of their public worship crept into the records of their 
faith. 

But if we reject the passage, and say that it is not authoritative, 
it may be thought that we are inconsistent in taking the words as 
the basis of a discourse. We believe the objectioa would be valid 
if, from these rejected words, we attempted to deduce any doctrinal 
conclusions at variance with the express declarations of Scripture, 
or if we attempted to establish any doctrine or peculiar views 
upon their authority alone. But as there are no such issu^ as 
these at stake, we cannot accept the objection* It is natural, that 
after we have been praying, we should reflect upon the prayers 
we have offeied, and when doubts respecting the probability ai 
our receiving answers are suggested, it is natural that we should 
review the grounds of our hope, and the reason of our confidence. 
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And inasmuch as this doxologj furnishes us with the opportunity 
of making such reflections, we accept it. Even if it were not in 
existence, it would he desirable, now that we have gone through 
the prayer, that we should ask ourselves. What have we been 
praying for ? What is the blessing we have supplicated ? What 
reason have we to believe that our prayers will be answered ?— 
I say it would be desirable for us to ask these questions, even if 
this doxology did not exist. Surely, we are not to refuse them 
simply because they are suggested by, and have their answers 
contained in, this beautifid doxology, which the Church has added 
to the prayer of its Lord and Master — " For thine is the kingdom* 
and the power, and the glory, for ever. Amen." Let me ask 
you, then, to accept this doxology, as affording and suggesting 
several reflections upon the prayer by wliich it is preceded. 

L The flrst reflection I would offer is, that cub confidence 
in the acceptableness of cub pbayebs is debived fbom 
God, and not fbom oubselves. 

When once the naturalness of prayer has been established, its 
utility has been vindicated. It is impossible that we can escape 
from the belief that prayer has a beneflcial influence over the mind 
of him who offers it. It may be that there is doubt whether 
prayer has anything to do with securing the blessings we desire. 
Bat that the tendency of it is to .enlarge our own hearts, and to 
prepare us to receive and employ aright the blessings we desire* 
none who has really prayed can at all doubt But if it is admitted 
that its utility is confined to us, and does not extend to Qod, inas- 
much as our ** Father- knoweth what things we have need of 
before we ask Mm," it is natural that we i2iould ask whether its 
acceptableness is confined to us as well ; because it is quite possible 
that many things which are useful to us personally may be highly 
objectionable to others who may be conoemed in them as weU as 
ourselves. Is this the case in respect of prayer ? Is it possible fix 
us to assure ourselves that in praying we axe not doing an act 
which is displeasing to God ) In one view of prayer, it is im- 
possible that it should be anything but objectionable to God. For 
example ; we know God takes care of us individually. Even the 
very hairs of our head are numbered, and not a sparrow falleth 
to the ground without the notice of our Father in heaven. Yet, 
though we are noticed individually, and are provided for, the 
intere8ts-*-of course I mean the highest and truest interests — oi 
individual persons-~«are never allowed to clash with each otiier« 
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There is a general plan upon which God always has worked, and 
still continues to work. Men must fall in with this plan, or they 
never will or can succeed. There are laws by which the universe 
is governed, and we must either conform to those laws, or we shall 
bring upon ourselves their penalties. There are general principles 
upon which God acts, and it is to our interest to iind out what 
those principles are. There are causes at work which appear too 
intricate and involved for us to see through. All we know, or 
can know, is, that though the separate details of God's plan may 
appear opposed to each other, yet, as a matter of fact, all things 
are '' working together" All we know, or need to know, is, that 
though the separate details of God's plan may appear to have a 
threatening and destroying aspect in respect of us, yet all things 
are working together for good to those who love God. Now, if our 
prayer is a design on our part to interfere with this general plan, 
and to make God in any way alter the character of his arrange- 
ments, it must be objectionable to God. Where, then, is our 
safeguard against this ? Why in this, that we have been asking 
God to bless us, not chiefly for our own sakes, but for his own 
glory. As long as we are thinking about ourselves, and are 
selfishly asking for things just to glorify and exalt ourselves, 
our prayers are an injury and a wrong to ourselves. But such 
has not been our motive. Before we thought of our own wants 
and needs, we thought of God. And now, on a review of our 
prayer, we ask God to listen to us, saying, *' For thine is the 
kingdom, and the power, and the glory, for ever." That is our 
safeguard. God's glory is our motive, and that motive attracts us 
away from all that is wrong, and sinM, and selfish in ourselves, 
and from all that is evil in the world, ^here is no fear of our 
asking things contrary to the will of God, as long as we are seeking 
things not for ourselves, but that we may be better able to secure 
the interests of his kingdom, and glorify him. Asking for blessings 
with this motive, we feel that our prayers cannot but be acceptable 
to God. But our confidence is derived from God, and not from 
ourselves. 

n. A second reflection I would offer is this, that the poweb 

BY WHICH OUB DESIBES ABE BBOUGHT ABOUT IS DIVINE, AND 
NOT HUMAN. 

The success of our appeals with men is influenced by their 
earnestness and intensity. Men may have the power to do for 
tts what we desire. If they wish to help us, and are kindly 
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disposed towards us, few words only will be needful to persuade 
them to do so. If, however, they hare the power without having 
the will to help us, we must bring forward strong considerations, 
and earnest appeals, to induce them to do so. If we succeed, it 
would be right to say the earnestness of our prayers had secured 
the blessing we desired. But, though it is ri^ht to use such 
language in respect of our prayers when tliey are addressed to our 
fellow men, it would not be right to use it in respect of prayers 
which are addressed to God. He is already disposed to help us, 
and no words of ours can make him more so. '' I say not I will 
pray the Father for you, for the Father himself loveth you." No 
prayer of ours can intensify the goodness of (rod's disposition 
towards us, or make him more willing to help us than he now is. 
Our prayers may enlarge our own hearts, and prepare us to receive 
the blessing, but they cannot actually secure the blessing for us. 
Are we powerless, then ? There are great obstacles in the way of 
our receiving the blessing, and the power that removes the obstacles 
must be divine, for human power will not suffice. For, think what 
these obstacles are ? We prayed, '' Hallowed be thy name ;" and 
there is all the profanity and irreverence of our natures in the way 
of the answer coming to the prayer. We prayed, *' Thy kingdom 
come ;" and there is all the badness and wickedness of a guilty 
world to be overcome before that prayer can be answered. We 
prayed, " Thy will be done in earth, as it is in heaven ;" and there 
is all the self-will, and waywardness, and stubbornness of our own 
natures struggling for the mastery over us ; struggling to prevent 
us from doing the will of God. What, then, in the face of such 
difficulties, is our hope t Why this, " Thine is the kingdom, and 
the power, and the glory." We are not " going a warfare at our 
own charges." The power is God's, and we believe that that 
power is being exerted. Oar preaching is not the power we are 
trusting to to bring the world back to God, and to briog our hearts 
into reconciliation with God. Why, it is but the story of Jericho 
repeated in modern times. The power which moved the walls of 
Jericho, and made their foundations give way, was not in the ram's 
horns which were sounded, but in that God who commanded them 
to be employed as means. So, too, with us. Our preaching is 
not the power which converts the world, but the power is his 
whom it hath pleased, by the foolishness of preaching, to save them 
that believe. Write that man mad, or a fool, who fancies he can 
do it himself. The power is God*8. Therefore let not the faint- 
hearted despond. You may point me to the mountain of my own 

F 
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sinfulness, and tell me that the name never can be hallowed ; you 
may point me to the mountain of the world's guilt and rebellion, 
and tell me that the kingdom never can come ; you may point me 
to the mountain of my own self-will, and tell me I never can do the 
will of God ; but, as I look on these mountains, I do not despond. 
Yea, rather I go up to each with a cheerful confideuce, and an 
undaunted courage, and I say, '' Who art thou, thou great 
mountain ? Before Zerubbabel thou shalt become a plain, and he 
shall bring forth the head-stone thereof, with shoutings of Grace, 
Grace unto it." Yet this is the word of the Lord to Zerubbabel : — 
" Not by might, nor by power, but by my Spirit, saith the Lord of 
hosts." The power, then, by which our desires are brought about 
is divine, and not human. 

IIL A third reflection I would oflfer is this, that our cer- 
tainty OF SUCCESS IS BASED UPON OUR FAITH IN GOD. 

The power comes from God, and we, having confidence in him, 
therefore believe that success will be ours. It may seem as 
though we were hoping against hope ; but ours will not be the first 
instance in which those who have hoped against hope have, after 
all, received the blessing. It is true that there are many dis- 
couraging signs, and that we are often called to realize disappoint- 
ment. We have been preaching the Gospel, and yet the kingdom 
of God does not appear to become larger, and the world does not 
seem to grow better. We have been praying for deliverance from 
evil, and for inward purity ; and yet the final redemption seems as 
far off in the distance as it ever was, and our hearts do not seem to 
advance in holiness. Is it always going ft be like this ? Not a 
bit of it. The kingdom is God's, and soon he shall take to himself 
his right, and reign. We have confidence in the truth. Everything 
that is good, though it may be defeated temporarily, is sure to 
triumph eventually. Everything that is bad, though it may enjoy 
a temporary success, is sure to be destroyed and die. The good 
comes from God, and must live ; the evil comes from the devil, and 
must die. Believing this, we are as confident of success as if. we 
had already realized it. We are as sure that the world will one 
day be Christ's as if the kingdoms of it had already been given to 
him. John heard in Patmos, centuries ago, the voice of the people 
proclaiming that the Lord God Omnipotent did reign. To him the 
future was as if it had been already present. With us too, things 
which are to be are as though they akeady were ; for we, in our 
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measure — feeble though it be-^can, in this way, pass beyond the 
boundaries of time and space. And inasmuch as we know that the 
kingdom will be God's, we begin our triumph even now, shouting 
the shout of victory, declaring, ''Thine is the kingdom, and the 
power, and the glory, for ever." It is as if we had been looking 
upon two contending armies; and, though the battle had not 
ceased to rage, and the conflict had not died away, yet we, seeing 
that the advantage had been gained, and the decisive stroke 
given, could speak of the one army as vanquished, and the other 
as victorious. So with us. When the world crucified Christ, it 
seemed to triumph; but there came forth from phrist a power 
which destroyed the world. He stooped that he might conquer. 
And now his Cross becomes the power by which the world is cru- 
cified to us, and we to the world. We have felt this power 
ourselves, and believe it must go on and extend, until the wide 
world shall witness the triumph of the Cross, and redeemed men be 
the trophy of the Saviour's grace. And so confident are we that 
this must be the ultimate issue, that, without quivering or waverinc^, 
we speak as if it had already been witnessed. Or, to apply the 
subject personally to ourselves, so confident are we in the power of 
God, that we know, and are fully assured, that the work of grace 
will at last triumph in our hearts. We are not insensible to the 
work that has yet to be done, and do not for a moment fancy that 
the fight is over, and the need for watchfulness and prayer trans- 
pired. Yet we do believe that he who has begun a good work in 
us will carry it on. And though no wreath has been placed upon 
us, and no palm given into our hands, yet so confident are we 
that, we shall get the wreath and the palm by and by, that even 
now in our pilgrimage state we call ourselves the ransomed and the 
redeemed of the Lord. But our confidence here, as in the other 
case, is based, not on our own might, or goodness, or merit, but 
solely on our faith in God. We are in his hands, and he will not 
forsake us. 

IV. A fourth reflection I would offer is, that^oue cokfidence 

IN CUB PBAYEBS OUGHT NOT TO WAVES. 

It is astonishing to notice how constantly the Saviour makes the 
prevalency of our prayers to depend upon our faith. He seems to 
have known that his disciples were in danger of supposing that it 
was enough to pray, without believing in their own prayers even, 
and, knowing that the mistake would prove fatal to their success in 
prayer, he takes every opportunity of guarding and cautioning 
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them against it. In all his miracles, with one or two exceptions, 
he makes faith the condition of their being performed. " He could 
do no mighty works there, because of their unbelief." '* If thou 
canst believe, all things are possible to him that believeth.'^ In the 
same spirit, too, do we find all his teachings respecting prayer. 
" Whatsoever ye ask the Father, believing, ye shall receive." 
Now I fear that many of us cannot even say with the poor man in 
the gospel, '\Lord, I believe, help thou my unbelief." We have 
scarcely even got the unbelief, for our prayers are so thoughtless 
and so unstudied, that half our time we do not even know what we 
have been praying about. We do not act as if we thought we 
were going to be blessed. We pray as a matter of form, and do 
not appear to believe that we are about to receive the things we 
have asked for. — Some of you may remember a story that was 
given in one of our magazines, of a poor woman, who, to the 
surprise of her fellow worshippers, took her umbrella with her 
when she went to a prayer-meeting to ask God to open the 
windows of heaven and send rain. The story, trifling perhaps in 
itself, is a striking illustration of faith in connection with prayer. 
And until we manifest a similar spirit, we cannot expect to be 
blessed. — ^We make no provision for the reception of the suppli- 
cated blessings, and should be more surprised at receiving than we 
are at not receiving the answers to our prayers. We have not, 
because we ask amiss. This doxology gives us a safeguard against 
such unbelieving formality and worthless worship. We have asked 
for blessings, and our faith says, ^* We are going to receive them ;" 
and when asked for the reason, makes answer, ** For thine is the 
kingdom, and the power, and the glory, for eyer." Do not, then, 
let your confidence in your own prayers grow feeble. Have faith in 
them, and it shall be done unto you according to your fiuth. 

Y. A fifth and last reflection I would offer is this, that oub 
fBayebs ought always to be confibmed and batified by oub- 

S9LYES. 

The Amen which we generally append to our prayers is our con- 
firmation of them. In our public devotions, when the congregation 
leaves the minister to utter the Amen, it is apt to be lost sight of 
that the Amen is our consent and assent to the prayer. And in our 
private devotion, too, it would act as a check upon us, if we 
remembered the meaning and force of the word. Too often our 
prayers are uttered so thoughtlessly, that when they are finished 
we scarcely have any notion of what we have asked for. If all the 
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prayers we have ever offered could be set before us, I believe their 
magnitttde and vastnees would completely terrify us. We are better 
in our prayers than we are anywhere else ; and we say things that 
are capable of a wider meaning than we are desirous of. How 
misappropriate, under such circumstances, is the Amen with which 
we conclude. Properly speaking, it looks back upon the whole 
prayer ; and, upon a review of it, says, '* It is what I want, what 
I desire ; let it be as I have said." It is the ratifying and con- 
firming of our prayers. It is so in tliis case : we said, " Hallowed 
be thy name ;" we repeat it now, saying, ** Amen ; take away my 
profanity, and let me sanctify the Lord in my heart." We said, 
" Thy kingdom come ;" we repeat it now, saying, " Amen ; take 
away the obstacles, and let it come." We said, " Thy will be done ;" 
we repeat it, saying, " Amen ; take away my self-will, and grant 
that my will may be to do thy will." We may be sure that there 
will be fewer thoughtless prayers offered when the meaning of the 
Amen is understood. It will necessitate our knowing and remem- 
bering our prayers. Otherwise, how can we confirm that of which 
we have no intelligible conception ? 

I hope, then, that though a conviction of its spuriousness led us, 
at the outset, to reject this doxology, and to say that it was no part 
of the prayer our Lord taught us to offer, it has still given rise to 
some meditations and reflections upon the prayer, which may not be 
without their use. And now, in bringing this series of Lectures to 
a close, suffer me to add a word or two of application. Carefully 
and prayerfully, and, I hope profitably, have we gone through each 
clause. If, when you kneel down before God again, this prayer 
should seem to you more beautiful, more comprehensive, more full of 
meaning, than it was, our mutual study of it will not be without its 
reward. If, as you get to know more about yourselves, you should 
feel that this prayer says all that you want to say to God, and that 
you are conscious you feel all that it involves, we both shall be 
rewarded. We may, I think, hope that these words now stand for 
more than they did when we commenced the study of them. Let 
us pass on to believe that the same will be the case with all the 
other words of Christ. We too often lose the fulness of the meaning 
of Christ's words, by supposing that that meaning lies entirely upon 
the surfEice ; and by this superficial study of the Saviour's words 
we run the risk of excluding ourselves from the privileges those 
words were designed to conduct us to. Christ could say, '* The 
words I speak unto you are spirit and " such only *' are life" that is, 
have an inward and actual power abiding in them* If we feel 
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that they are life, and that we are dying, let us, as earnest men, 
search them and study them as if we helieyed they contained a 
remedy for our woes. Let us not lose the blessedness they impart, 
b/ a defective understanding of them. Let us study them as words 
thjt are life, and are capable of making us live. Now, if in any 
way, these Lectures upon Prayer have contributed to the securing 
this result, by and by, when our life shall have been ripened into 
glory, our prayer shall be turned into song. May God give us 
grace, that we may be accounted worthy of joining in that song 
which ascribes the blessing and the glory of our stdvation to the 
" Lamb who loved us, and washed us in his blood." 



THE END. 
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